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And there is no guarantee that future history will be radically different 
from past. 


the Administration was accused of being without a policy, or the 
State Department was charged with being dragged at the heels 
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of the British Foreign Office, or British policy in Italy, in Greece and 
in Poland was subjected to harsh criticism. The trend of the dis- 
cussion undoubtedly reflected recent phases of public sentiment 
aroused by impulsive Press reactions to events in Greece, the 
Polish situation, and debates in Parliament. In regard to immediate 
questions, which have to be faced here and now, and depend upon 
policy, there has been no real lead from the United States. Mr. 
Stettinius, it is true, has stated five main objectives of American 
foreign policy, the final acceptance of which by Congress would be 
profoundly satisfying to Great Britain, and, indeed, to all of America’s 
allies. They included a United Nations security organisation, and 
measures to promote full employment at home, trade between nations, 
and an era of constantly expanding production and consumption. 
All of this, however, awaits future decisions of Congress, concerning 
which the outside world cannot yet be fully confident, especially 
when it sees Congress shaken by gusts of opinion pointing in the 
direction of what is now called, not “ isolationism,” but “non- 
intervention.” In the meantime America’s Allies need light and 
leading in regard to day-to-day decisions which cannot be post- 
poned. It ought to be possible for Allied decisions to be joint 
decisions, and for the responsibility to be shared when something 
either goes wrong, or goes as the American public does not like. 


The New Diplomacy 

The debate on Foreign Office Reform initiated by Lord Perth 
in the House of Lords last week served a very useful purpose. As 
private secretary to more than one Foreign Secretary, as Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations and as British Ambassador at 
Rome, Lord Perth has had almost unique experience of the Foreign 
Office from both the inside and the outside, and it is satisfactory 
to find him welcoming so warmly the scheme of reform, particularly 
the new recognition given to the importance of economic issues in 
diplomacy, outlined by Mr. Eden last year. His question as to 
whether the Head of the Civil Service—if that debatable office 
is to be retained—would have jurisdiction over the staff of the 
Foreign Office, elicited from Lord Cranborne a welcome negative. 
But the Government statement could be only tentative, since a 
Cabinet Committee on the whole problem of the machinery of 
government is still sitting. Lord Perth was on strong ground when 
he urged that there should be a standing committee of some kind, 
presided over by the Foreign Secretary, to co-ordinate the activities 
of all departments, including the fighting services, concerned with 
foreign policy. The suggestion that the Bank of England should be 
represented on any such body surprised Lord Cranborne, but it is 
plain that the policy of the Bank and the policy of the Foreign Office 
might on occasion need urgently to be co-ordinated, particularly 
in view of various decisions flowing from Bretton Woods. That, 
however, is an incidental rather than an essential question. The 
fundamental need, which the House of Lords debate most valuably 
emphasised, is to realise how comprehensively the diplomatic 
machinery of the country both at home and at the embassies and 
legations must be reviewed and overhauled in order to equip it for 
the new range of issues arising beween nations. The old diplomacy 
had many merits, but it was adjusted to past, not to present, much 
less to future, conditions. 


Progress in Burma 

The military operations in Burma, which get less than their share 
of attention in the Press and on the wireless, not only cover a vast 
area, but engage large numbers of troops, British, American, Indian, 
African and Chinese. These operations, under the supreme com- 
mand of Lord Louis Mountbatten, have appeared to consist of a 
number of quite separate movements, though, as it is becoming 
increasingly apparent, all conform to a grand plan which will involve 
a convergence on Mandalay, now only about a hundred miles distant 
from our advanced units, and, ultimately, may lead to a junction of 
Chinese troops, now operating in north-eastern Burma, and troops 
under Chungking command attacking from China. Over intolerable 
mountain and jungle country the troops which defeated the Japanese 
attack in the Imphal area have pressed far south to the Chindwin 
river and beyond. The troops under General Sultan, consisting of 
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the British 36th Division and some Americans and Chinese, which 
were successful at Myitkyina two months ago, have also driven the 
Japanese southwards more than a hundred miles, and threaten to 
advance down the Irrawaddy, also in the direction of Mandalay. 
Two separate Chinese forces are operating in the north-west, one 
having captured the fortress of Bhamo, while the other has beep 
attacking the enemy at Namhkan. All the time the Japanese haye 
been resisting hard, but they have been steadily driven back every. 
where, and have suffered heavy casualties. In the vast spaces of 
Asia this recovery of thousands of square mi-es has not the tremendoys 
importance which such gains would have in Europe ; but the wa 
here is taking a heavy toll of the enemy’s resources, and at least 
makes it more difficult for him to concentrate overwhelming strength 
against our hard-pressed allies in China. 


Democracy in Jamaica 

The process of evolution in the practice of democracy in British 
colonies is significantly illustrated in the example of Jamaica. The 
island’s new constitution provides that leaders of its elected representa. 
tives will be associated with heads of departments on the Governor’ 
Executive Council. The practical worth of this important innova. 
tion remained to be tested by the capacity of the electorate to retum 
a body really representative of the voters, and the capacity of q 
House so elected to perform its duties. All men and women over 
twenty-one are entitled to the vote, and that they have understood 
its meaning seems to be shown by the fact that they have voiced 
their discontents and their social aspirations by returning a Hous 
two-thirds of which will be Labour. It may be taken for granted 
that no influences from above have been exerted to secure the 
predominance of a party led by a man who made his reputation 
as a rather extreme agitator, even though in the last year or two 
he has unreservedly backed the war effort. What we shall have 
now is a freely elected House peculiarly qualified to speak for the 
workers of Jamaica, with leaders who will take an active part in 
the administration of the country. Here is a big step forward on 
the road to colonial self-government. Other West Indian colonies, 
which lag far behind, should be stimulated in various degrees by 
the Jamaican example. Many of them have similar economic and 
social problems, which for the present loom larger than the political; 
but in proportion as these are solved, and as the population becomes 
associated in the work of solving them, the need to develop political 
machinery will be appreciated. 


Community Centres 


A pamphlet on Community Centres just issued to local authorities 
by the Ministry of Education opens with an essay on “the needs 
and uses of leisure.” It might be supposed that the uses to which 
men and women of the industrial classes put their leisure (it is 
foreseen that increased mechanisation in industry will mean more 
leisure for the workers) was a matter for the individual and not the 
concern of the State. Certainly it would not be its concern if that 
meant regimentation. But that is not what the Ministry has in mind. 
It rightly feels that it is the duty of the State to provide facilities 
such that the citizen, released from excessive hours of work, may 
have the means of employing his leisure satisfactorily. Voluntary 
associations have their part to play, but they are not enough. It is 
the State, working through local authorities, which should provide 
recreational and educational centres where adults can meet together 
and talk, play, eat,*organise communal activities and exercise theif 
minds. For this purpose there will be required suitable buildings, 
wardens, paid helpers and voluntary workers. Only a local authority 
can undertake such provision of community centres, though its 
expenditure will be supplemented by grants. It is significant that 
it should be the Ministry of Education which should be taking th 
lead. This department is taking a much broader view than once 
it did of its educational duties. The coming age of leisure 
requires that there should be some organisation to provide for the 
recreational needs of the released workers. The Ministry d 
Education is the department which obviously should fill the gap; 
and it is satisfactory that Mr. Butler realises that. ' 
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THE SIXTH CHRISTMAS 


O have reached the sixth War Christmas provokes sobering 

reflections, A year ago we could trust there would be no 
sixth War Christmas, and have reason for our confidence. Why 
victory is coming more slowly than was hoped is a question, 
partly military, partly political, that need not be answered here. 
The fact suffices. We are still at war with Germany, to say 
nothing of Japan, The struggle is at its fiercest. The beaten 
enemy is at bay, and the ground he has gained in the past week’s 
offensive will have to be recovered at what may be heavy cost. 
But that concerns the purely military field. There are other 
larger issues, affecting a much more distant future, which impera- 
tively demand the attention of both the statesmen and the citizens 
of the United Nations. The outcome of the war is not in doubt. 
The defeat or disintegration of Germany will come—by March 
or June, or not at any specific date on which it can be said 
decisively that for practical purposes the war is over. All that 
matters is that at some date that cannot be distant it will be 
over. In its place there will be, if not peace on earth at any rate 
peace in Europe. So at least we are entitled to believe. And yet, 
in face of what is happening in Greece, in contemplation of what 
may happen in Poland, full belief in the coming of peace to this 
riven continent is lamentably difficult to sustain, And if the 
aspiration is for more than that, for living and active goodwill 
among men, faith is confronted with a still harder test. Better 
perhaps let the sixth War Christmas pass in silence. 

That is one way. The other is to accept the challenge that the 
Christmas tradition and commemoration constitute, and face it. 
The United Nations in the past five years have mobilised destruc- 
tive force on a scale not simply unparalleled but unimagined 
before. Science, again in the interests of destruction, has registered 
achievements unbelievable five years ago. Deeds of incomparable 
heroism have stood out even against a bright background of general 
sacrifice and devotion. Are the men and women who have so 
fought and toiled and conquered incapable of garnering the fruits 
of the victory they will so soon have won? That is the essential 
question, and it must be couched in terms that spell reality, not 
vague abstraction. For a great deal is wrong with the United 
Nations today, and while things are wrong with them things must 
be as bad, or worse, with Europe. What is most wrong is that they 
are not united, not at any rate united in the degree that the danger 
and the opportunity demand, Signs of that are too plain to be 
ignored. Great Britain and America are at odds regarding Greece. 
Great Britain and the United States on the one hand and Russia 
on the other are at odds regarding Poland. The differences must 
not be exaggerated. Exaggeration would only encourage the enemy 
to spin out resistance in the hope that the United Nations may 
become in hard reality disunited. That danger is not threatened, 
but even the beginnings of disunity are a luxury we cannot afford 
today. When the State Department at Washington openly dis- 
sociates itself from British action in Italy a situation is disclosed 
which, wherever the major blame may be allocated, should serve 
as a warning-signal. When Russia insists on a settlement of the 
Polish question which, whether it is intrinsically good or bad, is 
fundamentally bad because it is imposed unilaterally, and with 
the implication that no one’s opinion but Russia’s own will be 
considered, then a situation is created fatal to the maintenance of 
general confidence and cooperation. 

These nettles, and others like them, must be grasped. And 
the task of grasping them falls first on the heads of the three 
principai United Nations, The need for a meeting between Mr. 
Churchill, President Roosevelt and Marshal Stalin is becoming 
urgent. Whatever the reasons for the delay in fixing such a 
meeting, they do not lie at the door of the British Government. 


British Ministers, whatever their desires, cannot compel their 
American and Russian associates to a meeting, but they can and 
should urge the necessity for it to the point of importunity. For 
there are decisions to be taken that cannot be taken satisfactorily 
without those frank personal discussions which have done so much 
to dispel misunderstanding in the past. Apart from particular 
problems like Greece and Poland and Italy and Yugoslavia, a joint 
declaration about the future of Germany is more than due. The 
unconditional surrender formula served its turn. The Allied 
leaders needed to demonstrate to their own people—and to each 
other’s people—that in the war on Nazism there would be no sign 
or shadow of vacillation, Europe had to be saved from German 
domination, and saved so decisively that it should never have to 
fear that peril again. But now most misgivings on that point have 
been dispelied, though here and there needless concern lest a 
“ soft peace ” be conceded may be voiced. And to Germans some- 
thing more constructive than unconditional surrender must be said. 
However the war may end, some sixty millions of Germans will 
have lives to live, and it is politic to tell them what kind of life 
they may look forward to, It would be easy to draft a proclamation 
which, while conflicting in no way with the military demand for 
unconditional surrender, would convince the German people that 
they have to fear neither extermination nor the sacrifice of funda- 
mental human liberties nor deprivation of the right to work and 
trade and, so far as they are content to do it peacefully, prosper. 
If more of Germany were occupied than is the case today the 
Allies’ treatment of the German civil population might be a demon- 
stration that would impress the inhabitants of the regions still to 
be subdued, As it is, a declaration by the Heads of States, such 
a declaration as could come from them alone, would be well cal- 
culated at this juncture to weaken considerably the average German 
soldier’s will to resistance. 


In addition there are the individual problems. Let President 
Roosevelt expound to Mr, Churchill the American view regarding 
Greece. Let Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt reason with 
Marshal Stalin about Poland. And let them while they are together 
consider with all the seriousness it demands the state of Europe. 
Some arresting words regarding that were spoken in the House of 
Lords on Tuesday by Lord Templewood, who has for four years 
had the opportunity at Madrid of viewing aspects of Europe which 
are not in the same degree visible in this country. What he empha- 
sised most, and it is the supremely damning count against Ger- 
many, is the moral devastation, the destruction of moral standards, 
resulting from four years of Gestapo rule. To effect the material 
recovery of Europe will be desperately hard. To effect its moral 
recovery may be harder still. * If so, the more reason that the task 
should be faced forthwith. It is a duty, no doubt, which rests first 
and foremost on the Christian Churches of the different countries, 
but it would argue culpable blindness to facts to contend that the 
Churches today are equal to the need. Yet one of their funda- 
mental doctrines, that evil must be driven out by good, may be the 
key to salvation. Standards can be set to which every normal 
human being, even if German-born and German-bred, must 
instinctively respond. President Roosevelt’s four freedoms, from 
fear and from want, of speech and of worship, are no academic 
theories. They can be, as they were meant to be, interpreted in 
the térms of the everyday life of every citizen in every country, and 
embodied in a simple charter of human rights, accepted as a formal 
treaty by all countries, with the undertaking that the rights thus 
recognised shall be guaranteed by legislation, or even by amend- 
ments of their constitutions, (Lest one obvious difficulty should 
be raised, Lord Templewood reminded his hearers on Tuesday that 
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Russia has actually embodied these rights in the Constitution of 
1936, and that it is in a large degree effective.) 

The time is fully ripe for a concerted effort by the Allies 
in some more fruitful field than that of battle. They have not, 
of course, been altogether idle. France’s resuscitation, in which 
her own effort played so large a part, gives faith a great and 
needed stimulus, and the alliance she has just concluded with 
Russia is a welcome and valuable contribution to the structure of 
European peace, The example of France should inspire other 
European States whose political sense may be less developed than 
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hers. But such States are entitled to look farther than France 
for an example. They do, indeed, seek already across the English 
Channel the secret of the political stability that they find there, 
We may or may not be able to explain it. The British Parlia- 
mentary system, evolving almost without interruption through 
centuries, is not an instrument for universal imitation. But a spirit 
of unity and purpose and resolution and sélf-sacrifice is. In days 
when the world has need as never before of positive and con- 
structive qualities this country may find its highest form of service 
in helping to save Europe by its example. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


T is curious that on the day on which the death of Philip 
Guedalla was reported the Washington Post should have 
used (in connexion with American foreign policy) the 
phrase “like an inverted Micawber, waiting for something 
to turn down,” for it was Guedalla who coined the phrase 
in the last war—unless, indeed, which is -unlikely, it goes 
back farther still. He applied it to the Inventions Board under 
Lord Fisher, sitting in an office in Cockspur Street, and “ waiting 
like a kind of inverted Mr. Micawber, for something to turn down.” 
In 1911, when the Cambridge Union had a brilliant President in 
Norman Birkett, the Oxford Union sent its brilliant President Philip 
Guedalla over to a Visitor’s Debate. He defended himself, among 
other things, against the charge of over-working epigrams, observing 
that after all an epigram was only a platitude standing on its head. 
Perhaps his best mot was regarding a well-known politician who 
“one day looks straight through you, and the next puts his arm 
round your shoulders and calls you by a Christian name that isn’t 
yours.” Guedalla, of course, was a serious writer. His book on 
Wellington, The Duke, will hold a high place among historical 

biographies. 

* * 7 * 

It is a strange coincidence that there should be such a mortality 
among well-known writers—Philip Guedalla, Robert Nichols and 
Francis Yeats-Brown—within a week. Major Yeats-Brown was at 
one time assistant editor of this journal. He had some interesting 
idiosyncracies—if the cultivation of Yoga should be so described— 
and commanded an admirable literary style. Bengal Lancer was his 
best-known book—and, I think, his best. 

7 * *x * 

I said last week that I should discontinue importunity regarding 
the Malta Shrine of Remembrance Fund, but that is no reason for 
not stating facts. And the facts are (1) that the number of sub- 
scribers to date is 1,000, and the total received £1,500; (2) that a 
reader with great generosity has said that if £1,900 is secured by 
the end of the year, he will give a final {100 to round off the re- 
quired £2,000 ; (3) that several readers, with equal generosity in its 
way, have sent second donations—bis dat qui cito dat being in this 
case literally true. One service contributor mentions that he has 
constantly worshipped in the’ Anglican Cathedral, that his parents 
first met one another on its steps, and that his wife came from an 
old Malta family ; another that she first learned of the Armistice 
in 1918 by hearing the Cathedral bells pealing on November 11th 
as she came into harbour ; another thac he had sung in the Cathedral 
choir, and that his wife and small daughters shared in all the island’s 
ordeal down to June, 1942—and so on, much more than I have space 
10 quote, . 

: * * * * 

In presenting Leith Hill Place, and 470 acres attached, to the 
National Trust, Dr. Ralph Vaughan-Williams has saved from desecra- 
tion one of the fairest slopes in Surrey. The estate is within easy 
reach of London, and it may become as regular a pilgrimage to go 
and see the rhododendrons and azaleas there as it is to see the daffo- 
dils at Kew. I am sorry the notices in the papers have not made more 
reference to the late owner of Leith Hill Place, Mr. Hervey Vaughan- 
Williams, who died early this year, and dispensed delightful hospi- 
tality there, particularly during the lifetime of his wife, who was 


killed in a road accident outside the gates of Leith Hill Place five or 
six years ago. Being childless as well as a widower, Hervey Vaughan. 
Williams left his property to his brother, the composer, who, being 
comfortably established in Dorking, had no desire to inhabit the 
house himself. Hence his generous decision to give the property 
to the National Trust. The house, it is satisfactory to note, is to be 
taken by a kinsman, Sir Ralph Wedgwood. All this is essentially 
Vaughan-Williams country, for High Ashes, just above, was the 
home of Lord Justice Vaughan-Williams, and is now occupied by his 
son, Mr. Roland Vaughan-Williams, the Recorder of Cardiff, who 
married a daughter of the late Lord Phillimore. To carry the legal 
association farther, Tanhurst, close by (owned by Mr. Roland 
Vaughan-Williams) was for several years the country home in which 
Sir Samuel Romilly sought peace end retirement. 
* 7. * * 


There is, I suppose, a common assumption that single women 
have no dependents, and many of them are paid accordingly. The 
National Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs 
has been securing information on the subject from its members, 
and the results are interesting. More than 50 per cent. of the women 
concerned had to meet family claims on their incomes. The 
majority earn under £300 a year. and in most cases the dependents 
are elderly or invalid relatives. A good point made is that “men 
usually choose to have dependents, i.e., wives and children ; women 
have no choice.” The conclusion drawn is that equal pay for 
equal work is essential, and that “family allowances ” ought to be 
enlarged to include “ dependents’ allowances.” However that may 
be, the enquiry clearly lifts the veil from what must be many hard 
and unexpected struggles to make budgets balance. 

* * _ * 


Mr. Seymour Cocks has summed up a horrid picture of mutilated 
M.P.s—one might say, indeed, of mutilated Members with 
mutilated members. Speaking in the debate on the Address, he 
declared, “ I would rather this right hand of mine were burnt off at the 
wrist, leaving a blackened and twisted stump, than sign an order 
to the British Army to fire on the workers of Greece.” This, I feel, 
is un peu exagéré. A clean cut (as to which any competent butcher 
could advise). would surely suffice. That way, moreover, both 
contortion and nigrescence would be avcided. And Mr. Cocks would 
have good precedent. In 1870 Mr. W. E. Forster asserted that he 
would rather cut off his right hand than see the Bible banished 
from the schools. The Bible was not banished from the schools, s0 
Mr. Forster was all right. And it is improbable that Mr. 
Cocks will ever be in a position to “sign an order to the British 
Army,” so Mr. Cocks will be all right. 

* * - * 


“ 


There is going to be trouble about “ spitchered.” The author of 
the recently published official booklet on Malta says the word is 
R.A.F. slang, and denotes anything completely smashed up; it is 
even added that it comes from the Maltese word “ spiccha.” Buta 
naval captain writes that the word was in common use when he was 
a midshipman in 1905, and it had probably been going some time 
then. As a professional pursuer and tracker-down of derivations I 
should like to know more of this. 

Janus. 
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RUNDSTEDT’S COUNTER-OFFENSIVE 


By STRATEGICUS 


T is not easy to discover the full purpose of the surprise counter- 
| offensive which was launched by Marshal Rundstedt last Satur- 
day morning. The security black-out prevents us from gathering 
even the essential facts about its development. It is known that 
the German penetration extends at least twenty miles into Belgium 
in the direction of Malmédy, and perhaps about the same distance 
towards Bastogne in Luxemburg. The advance has not been so 
great as this, as I write ; but the depth of the penetration into these 
recently liberated territories is one of the factors in the offensive 
that must be borne in mind. It is also apparently true that the 
elements of some Panzer divisions are milling round in the Eastern 
Belgian forests without restraint ; and it is clear that the initial gains 
have been more substantial than 
“Entirely fluid” may, indeed, describe the situation more than one 
could wish. 

On the face of it this does not suggest any comfort to the Allies. 
When this point has been reached, it is inevitable we should recog- 
nise that Rundstedt has chosen his political weather very astutely. 
Indeed, it must seem that the moral and political inspiration of the 
offensive is very strong. In the early part of the First American 
Army’s attack on the Siegfried Line optimism was given a_ loose 
rein, and the reports from the battlefield encouraged everyone to 
think the successes were much more fundamental than they were. 
There were various changes and relaxations in this country that 
seemed to endorse the view that the end might come before Christ- 
mas ; and this is the more to be regretted when it is remembered 
that the Americans had achieved a really significant success. As a 
consequence of this spate of exuberance there followed a mood of 
depression ; and this became exaggerated through news of the dis- 
turbances in the newly liberated countries and of differences of 
opinion among the Allies. 

It is unnecessary to probe into the detail of these movements. It 
is sufficient to note that they go back as far as the origin of the 
counter-offensive- Very elaborately planned, this operation has been 
preparing for three weeks or a mo.th; and none can have studied 
the German strategy of this “total” war without realising that it 
has been fought on ‘all fronts, and that the political and moral have 
tended to become more dominant as the chances of military success 
have declined. The Germans have made no secret of the fact that 
their reliance has been based, for the last two years, less on the 
chance of securing a decision in the field than on a victory in the 
home. The Allies were to be prevented from invading “ fortress 
Europe ”; or, if that could not be prevented, they were at least to be 
fought to a standstill beyond the borders of German territory. They 
were to be faced with a demonstration of the futility of continuing 
the assault on the Reich defeaces ; and they were io be made to pay 
very heavily for inappreciable gains. 

All these bright plans went astray at first. ‘ihe Allies invaded 
Sicily, and after overrunning it moved into Italy and, only just 
superior numerically, fought their way up the peninsula through 
Rome and beyond. They landed in Normandy and, after a period 
of apparently inconclusive fighting, broke through, overran France 
and Belgium, and in five months placed a million men hors de 
combat. Nevertheless, the German hopes on the political side came 
nearer fulfilment ; and for a month or so it has been evident that if 
the enemy could mount a counter-offensive he might at least assist 
in the political and moral deterioration behind the front. From the 
German point of view that prognosis must have seemed reasonable. 

But the Germans were spurred on by the Allied successes. First, 
Rundstedt could not fail to recognise that, if he hoped to strike, he 
could not wait much longer. The Allies have been inflicting on his 
armies losses that must sooner or later eat away his reserve. He 
has been fighting economically, but he has been losing heavily. It 
was pointed out last week that the relative losses cannot follow a 
simple arithmetical progression. The weaker side not only loses 
more relatively, on the basis of the same numerical loss, than the 


would have been expected. 


stronger ; but this disparity in casualties must grow greater with 
the relative increase in Allied numerical superiority. Hence Rund- 
stedt could not fail to see that he was losing grouna without saving 
men ; he was losing both. The developments on the southern front 
were more alarming than on the northern, although the American 
Ninth and First Armies had worn down the depth of the German 
defences to something approaching the danger point. 

To check Patton’s thrust, which promised to become less easy 
to hold with every mile.ot Patch’s advance, was a prime necessity ; 
and Hodges could not be allowed to continue to force his way 
forward on to the Cologne plain. But it should be recognised that 
the positions on the Roer and on the Saar could well be retrieved 
if the reserves were available. It would have been unlike Rundstedt, 
the ablest general in the war, to have parcelled out his reserves into 
packets on the Roer, the Saar and the Lauter. His best chance was, 
clearly, to strike through between the two main zones across an 
area which gave him some useful cover and which, being from the 
Allied point of view a merely temporary halting-ground, had not 
been very strongly organised. Hence the blow on the seventy-mile 
front between Monschau and Echternach. 

The area being chosen and the political weather being favourable, 
the German commander was further impelled to waste no more time 
by the inference that the Allies were bound to develop with the 
strongest force available one of the several thrusts they had initiated. 
Rundstedt knew that the Allies were growing steadily stronger, and 
he could be certain that the build-up was designed for redoubled 
action in the near future. He could not know when that day would 
fall. He had no means of discovering where the main thrust was to 
be made. A reconnaissance in force would have been the ordinary 
means of discovering what his Intelligence Service failed to reveal. 
But the political, moral and military situation would be better served 
by an all-out counter-offensive, and so the blow has been struck. 

It was pointed out some time ago that there was still in existence 
a Luftwaffe powerful enough to give tactical support of a very 
effective character for some particular occasion, and one of the signi- 
ficant features of the offensive has been the volume of air-support 
that has been thrown into the fighting. Bombers, of which the 
Germans have no very great number, were used, as well as fighters 
and fighter-bombers. Parachutists have been dropped behind the 
lines to assist in local disorganisation behind the front. Select 
Panzer divisions have also been thrown in, with some of the latest 
of the heavy tanks. The number of these divisions amounted to more 
than half the original number of infantry divisions. The force used 
was strong and compact and in very able tactical control. Avranches 
was less formidable than this attack. There the German generals 
were still in leading strings. Here they are free to show their mettle, 
and, with Student, Model and Rundstedt, it would be difficult to 
find anywhere a more dangerous cemmand. In fine, General Eisen- 
hower has here to meet his greatest test ; and it may be a week or 
so before we can see anything but the misleading detail of a battle 
that may well prove decisive beyond our present imagination. 

In one of the battles of Libya Rommel threw his armour across 
the British communications and attempted to break the Fourth 
Indian Division. The immediate purpose of Rundstedt seems to be 
rather similar to that, but on a much larger scale. He wishes to 
disrupt the organisation of the northern part of the front; and it 
need not be said that Rundstedt is no Rommel. In comparison with 
Rundstedt, Rommel was little more than an amateur. The attempt, 
therefore, may have a success here that Rommel’s dash failed to 
gather in the desert. Furthermore, Rundstedt is a bold opportunist, 
and his units will exploit every weakness they find. It cannot even 
be guessed how much he will achieve. Of one thing he is assured. 
He has already filled some parts of Belgium and Luxemburg with 
foreboding ; and, even when he is brought to book, that reaction will 
influence events. Already he has that success to place on the credit 
side of his balance-sheet ; and there may be much more. 
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But, if we consider the situation calmly, we can recognise that the 
offensive suggests something of a gamble. Indeed, so evident is this 
that, as has already been suggested, we have to regard this as a 
“ conditioned reflex ” ; he has captured the initiative for the moment, 
but the impulse was born of a certain desperation. He is seeking 
at least to gain political and moral results. He hopes to gain time 
for those to mature and for the development of the terror-weapons 
which are but newly fledged. But his bid for these results is domi- 
nated by the time-table. Unless he gains some very considerable 
success in a very short time, he risks a riposte that may be deadly. 
It is quite certain that the Allied Command desre nothing better 
than to fight the battle of Germany this side of the Rhine, that 
they must consider it a great advantage to meet him in the open 
field rather than behind his elaborate defences. This counter- 
offensive, then, may provide the Allies with the very chance they 
have been praying for ; but they may have some disturbing vicissi- 
tudes to face before they can take advantage of it. The resources 
of the Allies are incomparably superior ; but their generalship will 
be tested to the uttermost before their superiority becomes effective. 


THE FUTURE OF HOSPITALS 


By GORDON MALET 


AVING accepted the principle of a universal comprehensive 

health service, the Government has had to devise a policy to 
translate the aspiration into reality. In the words of the White 
Paper, “ if people are to have a right to look to a public service 
for all their medical needs, it must be somebody’s duty to see that 
they do not look in vain.” The Government’s answer is the Joint 
Health Authority, a planning and executive body, composed of 
representatives of its constituent local authorities ; this body is to 
take over the constituent local authorities’ hospitals, and, further- 
more, it is to be responsible for allocating part of the State’s grant 
to the voluntary hospitals—the rest to be provided centrally. Thus 
planning would be followed through into the sphere of action at a 
local level—subject always to approval of the plan by the Minister 
and the satisfaction of the Ministry’s hospital inspectorate. 

It is not perhaps surprising that the parties concerned do not look 
with favour on the White Paper proposals. The local authorities 
see themselves losing direct control of their own hospitals—often 
the apples of their eyes, sometimes justifiably so. The voluntary 
hospitals see themselves subordinate to, and dependent for a large 
part of their income upon, a body on which they are unrepresented ; 
a body, moreover, with hospitals of its own, which may therefore 
be expected to look with favour on its own property when the 
question of extension of services arises. The doctors, as represented 
by the B.M.A. Council, if less strongly opposed, are at least desirous 
of direct representation on the authority which will ultimately 
control the consultant service ; for this service must inevitably be 
based on the hospita!s. Those who are to be excluded from control 
are agreed in saying that advisory committees provide no substitute ; 
though, strangely enough, the medical advisory committees of the 
voluntary hospitals have had little difficulty in persuading lay boards 
to follow where they would lead. 

Before considering the counter-proposals of the B.M.A. Council, 
the British Hospitals Association and the King Edward’s Hospital 
Fund for London, it is as well to look carefully at the situation 
which the White Paper is setting out to remedy. It will then be 
possible to see how far specific proposals are likely to be effective, 
and how far they are designed rather to preserve the distribution of 
hospital control among the parties at present concerned. 

Most people—other than hospital users—are more familiar with 
the great voluntary hospitals than with the municipal hospital 
service. The picture of a voluntary hospital which springs to mind 
is of a vast building, prominently placed in a great city, often with 
a school of medicine attached, and with a fine .tradition of several 
hundred years’ service. Yet such places are in a very small minority. 
Of the 700 all-purpose voluntary hospitals in England and Wales 
before the war, only 75 had more than 200 beds ; and of these about 
one-third were teaching hospitals. More than 250 of the volun- 
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tary hospitals had less than 30 beds, and another 200 had less than 
100 beds. By and large, then, the voluntary hospitals are smaj] 
units ; and it is generally accepted that, other things being equal, 
the service which a small hospital can offer its patients is less 
efficient in terms of disease cured and lives saved than a large 
hospital provides. The basic reason for this is simple. Hospital 
cases require specialist examination and treatment. And specialisis 
must devote their whole time to their speciality if they are to achieve 
maximum skill. A small hospital cannot keep a full team of 
specialists fully occupied ; probably at least 500 beds are needed, 
The only way in which small hospitals can be made to supply an 
effective service is by grouping them together, with a peripatetic 
team of specialists. Yet even this cannot be entirely satisfactory, 
since one specialist may be needed at the same time in three places 
thirty miles apart. 

If we are to have a really efficient and comprehensive hospital 
service, these facts must -be faced; the small autonomous hospital 
is an anachronism which we cannot afford. It may well have its 
part to play as out-station of some major key-hospital ; but this 
demands some sacrifice of sovereignty. Equally, however, an efficient 
service demands the preservation of the great voluntary hospitals, 
whose virtues lie perhaps less in the fact that they are voluntary than 
that they are fine independent centres of medical practice and 
learning. 

The local authorities’ hospitals are by no means so familiar to the 
public. Often they are housed in old and out-of-date Poor Law 
buildings. ‘Those which have been built or rebuilt in recent years 
do not occupy high-value sites near city centres. Local authorities 
have no wish to spend money on site costs, and no need for a central 
position as a part of hospital appeal policy. Yet local-authority hos- 
pitals provided, before the war, over 200,000 of the 300,000 hospital 
beds (of all sorts) in the country. If the weakness of most of 
the voluntary hospitals is their small size, the weakness of most of 
the municipal hospitals has been rather their small, and often inade- 
quately paid, medical staff. Thus, the service they offered the public 
was also an imperfect service, though for quite different reasons, 
Su it becomes clear that the prime need is for a thorough review 
of the hospital and specialist service in each area, and a review of the 
needs of the area ; for an equation of the one to the other in the form 
of a comprehensive plan ; and for vigorous action to carry out the 
plan as quickly as possible. If some sides of the voluntary hospital 
service badly need co-ordinating, or even in some cases lopping of, 
no less do most of the municipal hospitals need rebuild’ng, 
reorganising internally, and restaffing. It cannot give pleasure to 
either side to contemplate these facts. Yet it was probably from 
such a dispassionate contemplation that the Government arrived at 
its White Paper proposals. 

The counter-proposals of the B.M.A., the British Hospitals 
Association, and the King’s Fund are broadly speaking similar. First, 
they suggest larger areas for hospital-planning than those proposed 
in the White Paper. They would have some twelve or thirteen 
regions in place of thirty or forty joint authority areas. The one 
manifest advantage of a regional organisation is the possibility of 
having a University hospital at the hub of each region. But this 
would not assist in the present serious maldistribution of specialists; 
indeed it might operate rather to keep them at the University centres 
than to distribute them more widely. The White Paper areas, with 
populations of between three-quarters and one and a half millions, 
are just big enough to provide a basis for an efficient hospital service. 
Regions could certainly provide such a service, but they are not 
an imperative necessity. 

The proposed regions are, however, to be deprived of the executive 
functions of the joint authorities. Each would have a Regional 
Hospital Council, composed of an equal number of voluntary hospital 
and local authority representatives, together perhaps with some 
representatives of the consultants. Similarly, at a county or county 
borough level, there would be Local Hospital Councils. The 
hospitals would remain under existing managements. But the 
Regional and Local Councils would prepare the Regional plan and 
would advise the centre on the allocation of funds. There would 
be a Central Hospital Board, again with joint representation, along- 
side the Ministry of Health, and this board would offer the final 
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advice to the Minister on the allocation of direct grants to the 
voluntary hospitals and local authorities. The hospital inspectorate 
which the White Paper proposes would come under the Board 
rather than the Ministry. And the voluntary hospitals would be 
assured of equal treatment with the local. authorities in respect of 
grants for capital expenditure. 

The major effect of these proposals is to remove the main burden 
of execution of planning, which must rest with the distributor of 
the money, from the local units, the joint authorities, thrusting it 
upon the Minister at the centre. At the same time, he is deprived 
of his eyes and ears in the form of his hospital inspectorate. 
Centralisation admittedly preserves public responsibility for public 
expenditure. But what of the service which the public is to get? 
Who is to see that the voluntary and municipal hospitals really co- 
operate? Who is to see that redundant, or relatively inefficient, 
hospitals are suppressed, or brought up to standard? Who is to 
see that patients in need of specialist treatment really do receive it? 

The White Paper’s answer to all these questions is the financially 
powerful joint authority, with advisory committees and the 
Minister’s inspectorate to see that the job is done. The voluntary 
hospitals and the consultants have a legitimate grievance in that the 
joint authority may tend to favour the municipal hospital. At the 
same time, it must be remembered that in the matter of accommo- 
dation the municipal hospitals have the longer way to go. The 
case might be met by having two representatives of the voluntary 
hospitals and two representatives of the consultants on each joint 
authority, even if they had no voting-power. This would guarantee 
that their cases had a fair hearing ; and since their respective advi- 
sory committees would (or should) have the right of appeal to the 
Minister, it would prevent back-door attempts to black-ball either 
side. 

The basis of an efficient hospital and specialist service is un- 
doubtedly the large area. But both planning and administration 
should be built on this basis. If the executive side is to rest with 
as many hospitals and authorities as at present, the chances of large- 
scale planning bearing fruit are small. The Government is pledged 
to a coinprehensive hospital and specialist service for all. Somebody, 
as the White Paper says, must see that it is there. The joint autho- 
rities are the best somebody so far proposed. 


THEATRE PROSPECT 


By NORMAN SCOTNEY 


HE prospect opening up for the British theatre is encouraging. 
There are signs of a considerable shaking up in matters 
theatrical ; signs, also, of answers to the unsolved questions of the 
"twenties and "thirties, and promise of a much more important place 
for the theatre of the post-war years. 

It is difficult to pin down and analyse the unsatisfactoriness of the 
between-wars years: a theatre misorganised or disorganised and in- 
clined to stunts ; dependent upon a fickle public ; haphazard and over- 
timid by turns—these descriptions together amount only to a_ half 
truth. There were gallant efforts. generally by small groups, starting 
in a blaze of publicity and either spluttering out immediately or ascend- 
ing magnificently only to disappear, often without a shower of sparks. 
By contrast we saw “names” carefully shepherded to success by 
lavish and continuous publicity with the thinnest of mediocre 
material. Set against all this the solid achievement—the imaginative 
productions of worth-while plays—bulks very small. Compared with 
some not dissimilar conditions on the Continent or in the United 
States, our theatre was less adventurous and probably less often fired 
by a spark of inspiration. Although we may breathe a sigh of relief 
that we were spared some of the Continental idiosyncrasies in the 
theatre, on the other hand our unhappy reluctance to take up 
the ideas associated with the name of Stanislavsky—the highly- 
trained permanent company and emphasis on ensemble, for instance 
—and the new ways of building theatres, of lighting and staging 
arising on both sides of the Atlantic, is not only regrettable but cause 
for perturbation. Criticism of the between-wars theatre, however, 
must fall heaviest upon the severe limitations of its influences. In 
many areas theatres closed down, and a generation grew up much 
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of which had never seen a living actor on the stage. At the worst 
period we almost assumed that outside London there was no audi- 
ence for plays of value and, in London, only for diverting domestic 
comedies. 

The hazards of wartime improvisation have administered a m‘ld 
shock. Several companies of actors courageously taking more am- 
bitious plays to canteens, shelters and village halls have been received 
by these “tough” audiences with intentness, pleasure and, often, 
finally with enthusiasm—and then been asked to come again scon. 
Though wartime boredom and crowd-loneliness raay partly explain 
this, it cannot be questioned that there exists a considerable audience 
for serious plays, an audience hitherto either unsuspected or ignored. 
To utilise this opportunity fully, to make this audience the nucleus 
of a drama-conscious people, regular performances of vital plays 
must be the first step to building an audience able to sponsor and 
maintain a mature theatre, and this has become the aim of the 
C.E.M.A.* in the theatre. 

C.E.M.A.’s first intention was to help to relieve the strain of 
scattered wartime living by giving performances to “ scratch” audi- 
ences, and also to salvage something of the war-stricken theatre ; 
but to this was added the responsibility of building a theatre audi- 
ence in places “ which seemed capable of developing into permanent 
self-supporting centres.” Initial support came from the Pilgrim 
Trust, followed almost immediately by the Board of Education. 
Loans, grants, and guarantees have been made to non-profit-making 
companies, and these—and net only these, but E.N.S.A. groups and 
many others as well—have discovered “ intelligent and enthusiastic 
audiences.” Although C.E.M.A.’s criterion of success is not finan- 
cial—indeed, for workers’ hosiels “ the loss remains definite,”—yet 
the actual aid given has been extremely small. In the year 1942-43 less 
than £8,000 was disbursed, and doubtless much of that has already 
been repaid. Remembering that it is the audience that is the back- 
bone and strength of the theatre, we can conclude that here are the 
foundations for what may eventually amount to a renascence of the 
theatre of this country. 

Let us assume that the work of C.E.M.A. will not be cut short ; 
that it will change and develop as circumstances require, but that 
the official encouragement which C.E.M.A. embodies, and which 
is as important as its financial aid, will persist. The next urgent 
post-war need is suitable playhouses. The strain of playing—or, 
for that matter, watching plays—in buildings without appropriate 
lighting, acoustics or staging facilities, and without an adequate, well- 
designed auditorium, is intolerable. Not even an emergency theatre 
can long hope to survive such an unequal struggle. Moreover, 
in the future, conditions and prices in the theatre must not 
compare unfavourably with the cinema, or it will not attract a 
sufficiently broad section of the community. Several municipalities, 
profiting from their experience in organising “ Holidays at Home” 
and from C.E.M.A. tours, are proposing to build theatres, but all 
authorities not possessing special powers under a local act dre subject 
to severe restrictions, and hardly any of them can do much to 
assist the actual presentation of plays. Clearly an extension of local 
authorities’ powers is urgently needed. They will also need the 
co-operation of groups of interested residents and individuals as 
well as associations of amateur companies ; then, as adequate theatres 
are provided, C.E.M.A. will be able to send on tour more and more 
first-class companies. Some of the more alert cities should soon 
have their own civic repertory companies and we may see the old 
drift from training in provincial repertory (“a new play each week ”) 
to London, reversed by actors and actresses who will prefer the 
“intelligent and enthusiastic audiences” of the provinces. 

The theatre schools, as their contribution to an invigorated theatre, 
will have to put far more emphasis in training upon character and 
dialect parts and less on producing ingénues and juvenile leads. The 
greatest difficulties, however, are the shortage of trained technical 
staff and of outstanding producers. For the former no organised 
scheme of training exists, and it is too often a case of “ picking it 
up,” with a consequent slow percolation of new methods, though 





* Council for the Encouragement of Music and the Arts. Quotations are 
from the Council’s report for 1942 and 1943, “ The Arts in War Time.” 
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existing antiquated theatres and equipment would, in many cases, 
fetter the most ambitious. Good producers need a certain knowledge 
of music, lighting and stage design, and plenty of experience as 
assistants, but above all facilities for experimental work and time 
for adequate rehearsals. The more important of these the haphazard 
structure of our theatre has not, generally, permitted, which is one 
reason for the uninspired repetition of so many productions and the 
frequently striking freshness of the productions of continental 
v.sitors and guests. 

Several of the principal universities of the United States have 
drama departments—one of them headed for ten years by a distin- 
guished émigré trom these shores—which offer training in all 
branches of theatre work and scope for experiment in campus 
theatres. The stimulus in terms of new ideas and trained personnel 
injected into the American theatre can be imagined. Our conception 
of the function of a university is different, but the universities should 
certainly assist in the establishment of theatres and public repertory 
companies, and some might co-operate in theatre training schemes. 

One of the theatre’s fundamental needs is virile contemporary 
plays. Dramatists cannot be produced to order, but imaginative 
play-writing can be encouraged. Every responsible theatre should 
have someone prepared to read and consider plays ; someone who 
is constantly reviewing current and other plays to advise on their 
suitability for production and who can assist with translations, cut- 
ting and textual difficulties. Thus a potential playwright might obtain 
the necessary close contact with the business of the theatre and learn 
the requirements of the stage. A wider extension of the audience 
and, correspondingly, of the significance of the theatre would offer 
dramatists not only greater material rewards but that serious con- 
sideration of their plays, and high standard of production for those 
selected, which is at present lacking. 

Let us not delude ourselves into thinking a theatre renascence 
is upon us. The war has fostered a keener community-sense and a 
readiness for new ideas and experiences which, as we would expect, 
provide a very favourable opportunity for an increase of theatrical 
activity ; but unless organised efforts are made to take advantage of 
this opportunity, and build simultaneously  theatre-conscious 
audiences, first-class companies of players and suitable playhouses, 
the tide will ebb and we shall find ourselves still very much where 
we were before the war. 


SHEFFIELD’S WAY 


By J. L. HODSON 


HEFFIELD folk, for all their kindliness, can , be difficult 
s to get to know. A man who is a leading citizen today, 
and who in his time has worked in the Far East and Lanca- 
shire, said to me: “I was lonelier after being in Sheffield three 
months than I was in the Far East. Now in Lancashire they accept 
you at once, and they’re staunch until you let em down; but in 
Sheffield you have to prove yourself before they accept you at all, 
and it may take some time. But once they do—why, they’re so kind 
as to be embarrassing.” And yet (for so many provisoes are there) 
Sheffield people can be sensitive, and a kind of shyness can mix 
with their solid Victorianism with its tincture of pride and Puritanism. 
For they declare that Sheffield, in spite of its fame and distinction 
(were not Hadfield and John Brown, known from Essen to Phila- 
delphia, Sheffield men, and were noi Sheffield’s blades well known 
in the fourteenth century?), is sometimes overlooked. I have been 
assured, though it sounds incredible, that there are maps of England 
whereon Sheffield doesn’t appear, that those exploring England too 
often leave Sheffield out (as Wendell Willkie did). When the Luft- 
waffe was striking at Coventry, London, Liverpool and the rest, and 
ignoring Sheffield, some of its citizens asked themselves amidst their 
thankfulness, “ Do they think we’re not important enough?” Alas! 
they found out. There’s a chunk of Sheffield that is spectacular rum, 
and well-known shops have taken private houses or rooms in hotels 
or even pieces of cinemas to display their wares in. 

Sheffield, like many another city, is anxious to know -vhat the 
Government is really going to do about planning and building and 
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rebuilding. And what its prospects are, too, of getting some rew 
industries. It was a leading city official who said to me: “ You 
could say that Sheffield is only going full speed when we are either 
getting ready for war or waging war. Between the two wars we 
had 65,000 unemployed at the worst, and that was nearly one worker 
cut of four.” It dozsn’t need much insight to discern some disbalance 
there. Sheffield lacks diversity of trades, and enough opportunity 
for its women to work in peace-time industries. They are working 
now, right enough ; even a good many married women with families 
are toiling half-time in munition factories. (The term ‘half-time’ 
was born, I think, in Lancashire, to describe an abominable system 
whereby children went to school in the morning and to the cctton- 
mill in the afternoon. War has brought it back, but, more happily, to 
adults and not to children). Sheffield folk are looking with eager 
eyes to an horizon over which new plastic or other industries may 
come their way that don’t need rumours of wars to set them in 
motion. And those eyes look the more keenly because already some 
few of Sheffield’s munition-workers have been paid off since this 
war is seen to be drawing nearer its end, and since certain war 
contracts are running out. The number is not large as yet, but 
one day it will be large, indeed. And what will happen then? You 
don’t have to be a pessimist to see rough water beyond the present 
comparative smooth. 

The workers of Sheffield certainly deserve good days in the future. 
It is two and a-half years now since the managing director of a steel- 
works told me his men were beginning to be rather tired and jaded. 
After Dunkirk that works had a seven-day and seven-night week; 
men had seldom worked as they worked in those days whea ihe 
world trembled on its base. Housman’s lines on an army of mer- 
cenaries— 

“Their shoulders held the sky suspended ; 
They stood, and earth’s foundations stay ;” 


could be used with almost as much justice of the workmen of 
Sheffield as of the men of Mons in the last war or the lads of the 
R.A.F. in this. I have often thought we don’t do enough to honour 
cour working folk who toil in a fashion and degree that I, for one, 
have never known. No thrills, no medals, no giory for them ; just 
slogging hard work ; humdrum and, for most of them, the sort they 
did pre-war and will do post-war. Precious little kick to be got 
out of it. It’s a point worth remembering when we get angry over 
news of strikes in one or other of our industrial regions—and I get 
just as angry as most of us do. 

So that I was glad to be told by several prominent citizens I talked 
with that a good many minds, at all events, are looking for a better 
Britain and a better world. You can wonder, as a Sheffield man, 
when the day will arrive when the last hindrances to export that 


exist under Lend-Lease will be removed (and realise that, 
while some barriers are to go down, the final ones will 
probably be there till Japan is defeated), and you can 
wonder the next moment, as a works manager told me 


he did, whether it is wise to permit one man _ to hold 
more than one directorship, and whether the time has come when 
the nation as such should take over all land and: all transport. 
He went on: “You can certainly talk frankly on such things to 
managing directors today to a degree you couldn’t before the war. 
Most of our minds seem to have stretched a bit.” I was given a 
pamphlet written two years ago now by the Zetetic Club of Sheffield, 
a club composed of a small number of professional and _ business- 
men to study and discuss social and economic and financial problems. 
They set down seventeen points on which in their view an ordered 
society should be based. The first says that every man shall have 
a sufficient supply of the basic needs of life (food, clothing and 
shelter), and this right shall be natural and unquestioned, and the 
first charge on the community’s productive capacity. Other points ask 
that citizenship shall be limited to those of twenty-five years and over 
who are willing to equip themselves to undertake its responsibilities 
and prove their fitness before tribunals. They would have Parlia- 
ment limited to one House of 250 members, which would delegate 
certain powers to Economic Councils and Industrial Councils. Many 
of their points are fresh and lively. But more important perhaps 
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than their intrinsic value is this evidence of hard thinking by an 
ordinary group of people who show their deep discontents with a 
system which has, in a broad sense, suited them fairly well, but 
suited others less fortunate very badly. 

Another fact I found admirable in the city was the creation since 
the war of fellowship groups. The city libraries have been the spur, 
aided by dark streets, fewer buses and tranis and the need to stay at 
home in the evenings. Leisure has had to be replanned, and in some 
ways the result has been happy, because groups to play music, read 
plays, talk of the world’s religions, start handicrafts, discourse on art 
or economics have sprung up here and there. The home as‘a centre 
of delight has gained renewed prestige, and this in Sheffield’s eyes, 
and not only hers, is important. Love of home and homely things 
remains strong in English folk. As any vast munition centre must 
be troubled as peace draws nearer, Sheffield is troubled. War affects 
its bread and butter too closely not to be. Too often between the 
wars I was told in depressed English areas by unemployed men: 
“No hope for us unless there’s another war.” That proved tragically 
true. Sheffield people in the mass hate war like you and me; I 
don’t think they’re fond of a situation which makes them dependent 
too much on munitions and armaments. That’s why they peer ahead 
with eager and sometimes anxious eyes. 


LAMBETH DEGREES 


By MAJOR CEDRIC GLOVER 


HE new Archbishop of Canterbury will find that consecration 
T has endued him not only with the spiritual and administrative 
functions associated with his great office, but with at least one 
curious privilege as an individual, which is in no way associated 
with the Church of which he is head. This privilege, known as the 
Legatine Prerogative, is the power to confer degrees in any faculty 
and on any person in his unfettered discretion. As a peer, the 
Archbishop would be free, in theory at any rate, to support by his 
vote a Bil' in the House of Lords for the establishment in England 
of the Presbyterian Church in place of the Anglican; similarly, in 
exercise of the Legatine Prerogative, he can confer a Lambeth 
Doctorate of Divinity on a Jewish Rabbi if he so desires. The pro- 
priety of his action in either case should not be called in question, 
as he is not acting in virtue of his office as Archbishop. As its name 
suggests, the Legatine Prerogative is a legacy of those stormy days 
in the Middle Ages when the Papal Legate and the universities were 
constantly at loggerheads. In order to bolster up the authority of 
the Legate, the Pope entrusted to him this power of conferring 
degrees or licences to teach, and thus made him independent of the 
ordinary degree-giving institutions. 

In exercising the Prerogative, the Archbishops for many years 
have confined themselves mainly to the faculties of divinity and 
music ; there has been one case of a degree in arts during the past 
twenty years, and none in medicine within living memory, though 
it was widely rumoured some years ago that a petition had been un- 
successfully presented to the then Archbishop, praying him to 
confer a Lambeth Doctorate in Medicine on a brilliant practitioner 
outside the orthodox fold. Something of the ancient purpose of 
the Legatine Prerogative is apparent in the modern custom of con- 
ferring Lambeth Doctorates of Divinity on diocesan bishops, who 
until recently received such degrees in some honorary form or other 
from their universities. The universities struck and the Archbishop 
Stepped in. The late Archbishop publicly laid down the principles 
by which he would be guided in conferring Lambeth Degrees in 
Music ; two qualifications were specified, both of which had to be 
fulfilled: (1) “High musical repute.” (2) “Conspicuous musical 
Service to the Church ”—qualities rarely found in a combination in 
one individual in these days. 

The Legatine Prerogative has naturally been an object of grow- 
ing irritation to universities and professional associations, particularly 
those which are concerned to protect the status of musicians. They 
consider their own prerogatives.infringed, and look askance at the 
grant of honorific titles to persons who could, if they chose and if 
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they possessed the ability, acquire an orthodox university degree. To 
the ignorant, a Doctor of Music is a Doctor of Music, whether the 
degree has been conferred by the Vice-Chanceilor of a university 
after several years of hard study and the passing of a number of 
stiff examinations, or by the Archbishop of Canterbury without any 
of these preliminaries. It is commonly reported that strong efforts 
have been made to persuade the Archbishops to undergo a self- 
denying ordinance and confine the Lambeth Doctorate of Music 
to retired cathedral organists and the like as reward for past services. 

One can understand this attitude, and yet deplore it. We 
live in a hag-ridden age, and one of the most unmanageable of our 
tormentocs is a wholly misplaced veneration for examinations. Godley 
tells us that Mark Pattison declared his conviction that compulsory 
examinations produce “ paralysis of intellectual action.” If, as ought 
to be the case, the Lambeth degrees are conferred, like the Fellow- 
ship of the Royal Society, for services already rendered and for merit 
generally recognised, they should rank in public estimation far above 
the corresponding university degree, which can be obtained by any 
young man at the outset of his career, merely by passing examina- 
tions and fulfilling certain statutory obligations. There need be 
no competition between the universities and Lambeth ; universities, 
in any case, have never been able to claim a complete monopoly of 
degree-giving: witness the “House” degrees occasionally conferred 
by Ch. Ch. at Oxford. One would like to see the Archbishop hold 
his own annual encaenia and confer his degrees on persons who 
already hold academic degrees, and on those who in youth never 
attended a university and have yet become eminent musicians, men 
of science or writers ; to the stature of such, an academic degree, 
taken in middle life after examination, would add not one jot or 
tittle. A Lambeth degree, however, conferred by the Archbishop in 
his capacity as a national leader, might well transcend in popular 
estimation even the honorary degrees conferred by the universities. 
He would, of course, have to be advised by selection panels, on 
which it would be well to include informed members of the general 
public, as well as specialists in each faculty. 


Two reforms are desirable. The heavy legal expenses which are 
at present borne by the recipient of a Lambeth degree should be 
considerably reduced, and the unmannerly, but traditional, practice 
among Lambeth doctors of wearing the robes of the university to 
which the Archbishop himself belongs should cease. If any insignia 
are necessary for the adornment of a Lambeth doctor, they should 
be of the simplest character and without any suggestion of an 
academic prototype. The democratic purist will no doubt rail 
against the Legatine Prerogative as an archaic survival from the bad 
old days of patronage and placemen. We can leave him with confi- 
dence to the tender mercies of the new society, reported to have 
been founded in Cambridge of all places, for the preservation of 
privilege and the maintenance of sinecures. But those with less 
aggressively tidy minds should welcome the continuance of any 
harmless anomaly in these days of hideous uniformity, and should 
seek to rejuvenate and adapt, rather than to destroy, a function with 
such a pleasant historical aroma. 


LOVE SONG 


No May night was ours 

Through the soft shades sighing, 
But storm, storm, storm, 

And a wild wind crying. 


No shadowed tryst was ours, 
No wood birds calling, 
But a broken world, 
And snowflakes falling. 


No sweet spring was ours, 
No faint flowers bending, 

But I wish that our winter night 
Had known no ending. 


JESSICA MATTERSON. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


AWYERS, especially elderly lawyers, are sensible people, and I 
L am not among those who believe that the law is a fool. It is 
on the face of it unlikely that generations of upright and gifted men, 
constantly preoccupied with the need of bringing the body of our 
law into line with contemporary thought and habit, should have 
allowed to persist into modern times enactments which are demon- 
strably illogical or archaic. The fact that the law arrays itself in 
wig and gown, and is apt to conceal its wisdom in doubtful Latin or 
Norman French does not diminish its modernity. Thus when the 
Attorney General—an urbane and humane man—uses arguments 
which may appear illogical, he is in fact seeking to adjust an ancient 
and rigid formula to circumstances to which, in our modern world, 
no reasonable person would wish it in any extreme form to apply. A 
curious and illuminating instance of this arose last Friday, when Mr. 
Quintin Hogg in the House of Commons questioned the view ex- 
pressed from the Government bench that for British subjects to 
speak upon the enemy wireless in war-time is not in itself an 
offence. Mr. Hogg quoted the Treason Act of .1351, under which it 
ought to “be judged treason” for any British subject to give “ aid 
or comfort” to the King’s enemies, whether “in this Realm or 
elsewhere.” He also quoted the “milder” Statute of the Trading 
with the Enemy Act, under which any British subject who has 
“financial or other intercourse or dealings with the enemy for the 
benefit of the enemy ” is liable to certain pains or penalties. And he 
contended that one or other of these Acts should apply to British 
subjects who, for financial or other considerations, speak upon the 


enemy wireless. 
* * * * 


In seeking to justify on purely legal grounds the common-sense 
attitude adopted in such matters by the Government, Sir Donald 
Somervell employed arguments which were not unassailable, 
although from the moral and reasonable point of view his conclu- 
sions were just. He contended that “the vital ingredient of the 
offence of treason” was an intent to assist the enemy. And he 
argued that the Trading with the Enemy Act did not apply to 
trading carried out by British subjects upon enemy territory. There 
is much sense in this. A British prisoner of war who is invited by 
the Germans to say a few words upon the wireless assuring his 
family at home that he is alive and well is obviously not guilty of 
High Treason, since he has no desire at all to bring aid and comfort 
to the enemy. His act may be thoughtless or it may be a breach of 
military instructions ; but it is certainly not High Treason, which is 
a tremendous offence and punishable as such. Similarly an internee 
in Germany who buys razor blades at a German shop is not guilty 
in any way of trading with the enemy. Conversely, men like 
William Joyce, who place their abilities at the disposal of the Ger- 
man propaganda service, are consciously giving “aid and comfort” 
to the enemy as such and, if British subjects, are liable to severe 
penalties. But there exists a middle zone which falls under neither 
category. There may be cases in which British subjects have, for 
a consideration, given a series of talks upon the enemy wireless which 
would only have been allowed if the Germans or Italians had be- 
lieved such talks would be to their advantage. And obviously such 
incidents must be dealt with, not under the extreme implication of 
High Treason, but with reasonable regard for the circumstances of 
the case and with a sensible desire to consider where foolishness or 
irresponsibility ends and a deliberate intent begins. 

* . * * 


Such a case is that of Mr. P. G. Wodehouse, which has received 
considerable publicity in the Press. There is a danger, as matters 
stand, that the public may either exaggerate or minimise Mr. 
Wodehouse’s action, and it may be useful, therefore, to examine the 
known facts. Five questions arise—namely: Did Mr. Wodehouse 
in fact broadcast on the German wireless? Did he in those broad- 
casts say anything offensive to Great Britain or her Allies? Was 


he aware at any time that what he was doing was considered an act 
of disloyalty by his fellow countrymen? Did the Germans them- 
selves regard his broadcasts as being to their advantage? And did 
he receive any consideration for so acting? Mr. Wodehouse, it 
must be recalled, was living in France at the time of the German 
invasion, and was arrested and deported by the Germans in the 
summer of 1940. In 1941 he was released from internment, brought 
to Berlin, where Mrs. Wodehouse joined him, and lodged in the 
Adlon Hotel. During this period he delivered five broadcasts from 
Berlin to the United States. Of these, the first was not taken down 
by our own monitoring services ; they were, however, able to register 
the remaining four—namely, those of July 9th, July 23rd, July 3oth 
and August 6th. I have read the text of these transcriptions. I under- 
stand, moreover, that Mr. Wodehouse himself does not deny that 
he did in fact broadcast to America from the Berlin station. Of that 
there can be no doubt at all. 


* * * * 


The second question is whether in these broadcasts he said any- 
thing either in favour of our enemies or in dispraisal either of our- 
selves or our Allies. In his broadcast of July 9th, Mr. Wodehouse 
contrasted the conduct of the French prison authorities with the 
improvement of conditions brought about by the German com- 
mandant. In his third broadcast, that of July 23rd, he described his 
sojourn in the barracks at Liége, and added that this experience had 
given him “that healthy loathing of the Belgians which is the hall- 
mark of the discriminating man.” Yet apart from these two inci- 
dental remarks it cannot be said that Mr. Wodehouse lavished any 
direct praise upon the Germans or that he said a single word which 
could give offence to his own compatriots. The third question 
which arises was whether he was aware at the time that he was 
doing anything which could be interpreted in this country as being 
of assistance to our enemies. It may seem incredible that any edu- 
cated man could really have believed that the German authorities 
would allow him to give five talks upon their wireless unless they 
felt it would be of advantage to them for him to do so. I am 
assured, however, by those who know Mr. Wodehouse that he is a 
child in all such matters, and that his irresponsibility in mundane 
affairs has to be seen to be believed. On the other hand, he was 
certainly warned by the American correspondents in Berlin that his 
talks were creating considerable comment both in Great Britain and 
the United States, and in his fourth broadcast (that of July 3oth) he 
actually mentioned the fact that his previous talks had aroused some 
criticism, and assured his listeners that he had been neither “ bribed 
nor intimidated,” and that his sole purpose had been to thank his 
American friends for the kind letters they had sent him. 


* + e . 


The fourth question is whether the German authorities them- 
selves regard the Wodehouse series as being to their advantage. It 
is significant that Mr. E. D. Ward (the American “ Haw Haw ” em- 
ployed by Goebbels) referred to Mr. Wodehouse’s broadcasts and 
attitude as showing that there were some British citfZens at least 
who did not share “ the hate, discourtesy and cruelty of which those 
at great distance prate so much.” It is unlikely, none the less, that 
Mr. Wodehouse was aware that his talks were being trailed and ex- 
ploited by Mr. Ward. And, finally, did he receive any considera- 
tion, either in cash or comfort, in return for these broadcasts? We 
do not know, and must accord Mr. Wodehouse the benefit of the 
doubt. It is only fair to point out, however, that on passing the 
age of sixty he was in any case entitled to release from internment. 
These, so far as I have been able to ascertain them, are the facts. 
Reasonable people will agree that they are not, after all, so very 
bad ; they will also agree that even under the most charitable inter- 
pretation they are not so very good. And that the best thing to do 
is to do nothing. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
THE CINEMA 


 Dreaming.”” At the Empire.——‘‘ Out of Chaos.’ No release 


arranged. 

I SPENT a very pleasant evening recently with the Film Appreciation 
Group of a Technical Institute in South East London. Here was 
a group of young men and women prepared to sit down and analyse 
the most striking sequences of such early screen masterpieces as 
Battleship Potemkin and The General Line. We saw also Caval- 
canti’s Film and Reality, which, with its excerpts from screen classics, 
provides a symposium going broader and deeper than mere “ escapist 
entertainment.” 

What is the size of the army of discriminating cinema-goers? And 
how many people would go to the cinema, or go more often, if they 
could find there a regular stimulus to their intelligence? For the 
film industry is an industry, and until it can see a way of converting 
the “ highbrows ” into a lot of pounds, shillings and pence at the box- 
office, it must continue to ignore them. ‘The existing film societies 
and the specialist theatre only touch the fringe of the problem, and, 
in my opinion, give no indication of the amount of unorganised 
intelligence to be found amongst the nation’s cinema-goers, be they 
actual or potential. 

On the grounds of the films’ alleged “ highbrowism,” provincial 
audiences are denied the opportunity to see many productions which 
the West Endsof London enjoys without being conscious of undue 
cerebration. It is, of course, the cinema exhibitor rather than the 
public who decides, and the film-maker must think first, therefore, 
of the lowest common denominator amongst exhibitors of his stereo- 
typed methods of salesmanship, his traditional prejudices, his foibles, 
and the dusty precedents from which he argues. 

This condition of things, the control of film quality by the exhibitor, 
is a most serious factor in the case of your independent producer, who 
must fight for screen time against the monopolies. Consider Mr. 
John Baxter, a film-maker of long experience, who combines a strong 
and proved sense of what the public wants with a social conscience. 
As the first of a series of independent ventures, he is compelled 
to wrap up a few healthy comments on the way of the modern 
world in a Flanagan and Allen comedy called Dreaming. This 
is a kind of ingenious variety show in which the known box-office 
appeal of the two music hall stars has been skilfully associated with 
sequences of darkest Africa, of an Ascot race meeting, of the British 
Stage Door Canteen. In the early sequences the dialogue is good and 
the tempo lively, and although later the film drags somewhat in its 
determination to introduce every known box-office element its com- 
mercial success can be guaranteed. Yet remembering Love on the 
Dole, and that other insufficiently praised Baxter film, The Common 
Touch, I cannot help regretting that this producer, in return for his 
creative independence, should be compelled to play so safely to the 
box-office. In my view there is little commercial future for the type 
of film represented by such an expensive rarity as Henry V; but 
there is a dismal future, too, for the film which gives slavish adherence 
only to box-office considerations. Surely, by scientific investigation 
of its whole potential market, the film industry must put its house 
in order—or, at any rate, turn it from what seems sometimes an 
intellectual slum into a desirable residence for normal people. (And 
there may be profit as well as satisfaction in catering for my eager 
young friends at the Technical Institute.) 

A film which exhibitors are apparently reluctant to book is Out of 
Chaos, a brave and absorbing attempt to explain modern art to the 
man-in-the-street in half-an-hour’s screen time. Paintings by official 
war artists are compared with their photographed subject-matter ; 
Henry Moore explains and demonstrates his method of work; 
Eric Newton illuminatingly analyses pictures by Moore, Stanley 
Spencer, Paul Nash and Graham Sutherland. In defending “ non- 
photographic” painting Mr. Newton is, however, less successful, 
depending too much upon the argument that painters are always 
ahead of the public. This film is a worthwhile job, less handicapped 
by the absence of colour than I expected. EpGar ANSTEY. 


THE THEATRE 


“Hamlet.” At the Bristol Grammar School. 
Stoll Theatre. 
THE annual dramatic performances by the boys at Raynes Park 
School were of such an unusually high standard that I expected 
much of the production, under the same hands, of the School Play 
at the Bristol Grammar School this year ; but, even so, I was not 
prepared for this truly remarkable production of Hamlet, in which 
the title-réle was taken by M. C Boyes, seventeen years old. There 


‘* Peter Pan.”’ At the 
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is in the best performances of schoolboys, under enlightened super- 
vision, a quality of freshness and vitality which generally escapes 
even the most gifted of mature professional actors, and it was 
so on this occasion. Fresh from the experience of seeing Mr. Olivier 
as Richard III at the New Theatre and of Mr. Gielgud’s coldly 
accomplished Hamlet at the Haymarket, I have to record the sober 
but somewhat startling fact that the Bristol Grammar School’s pro- 
duction of Hamlet was, as a whole, one of most moving I have ever 
seen. In spite of the two intervals, continuity was not lost ; also the 
pace was retarded and accelerated in just the right places ; curtains 
were unobtrusively used, and the lighting, especially successful in 
the ghost scenes, was simple, unfussy and imaginative. One of the 
most notable features of the production was its absolute correctness 
of proportion. Everything fell into its right place, in proper sequence, 
and the very few cuts were trifling. In consequence the play made 
that overwhelming effect which is its due as the masterpiece of 
dramatic construction it is, but which it often does not appear to 
be solely owing to unintelligeat cutting or wrongful distortion of its 
parts—one of which is the sacrifice of the play to time and the star 
actor. Many good producers have grasped the importance of the 
Ghost scenes in Hamlet without being able to “bring them off.” 
J. Farleigh was a most effective Ghost, perfect in voice—subdued, 
penetrating, mysterious—and impressive in presence, presented in 
the right light and position for proper effect. M. C. Boyes’s Hamlet 
had all the sensitiveness and impulsive fire of youth ; he spoke and 
acted with a spontaneity and beauty of speech that tould not have 
been bettered. In consequence the great scene with his mother, at 
which many critics (even including Professor Dover Wilson) have 
boggled, was absolutely convincing. What is the matter with those 
ancient dons who write carpingly of Hamlet’s “madness” or 
“hysteria ” in the scenes with his mother and with Ophelia? Merely 
that they have utterly forgotten that they were once young. Any sensi- 
tive boy of seventeen (and Hamlet has his creator’s eternally youthful 
spirit of the artist) would feel completely nonplussed and horrified at 
the prospect of his mother’s mere re-marriage—not to mention the 
idea of his mother’s marriage with his father’s murderer! Yet 
these idiots (for such, in the Greek sense, I must call them) are 
amazed at Hamlet’s horror at the power of sex in this most frightful 
revelation, and are surprised that it distracts him from what, as 
adult men, they think is the only business that matters—revenge on 
the King. But I must not be led into Shakespearean criticism here. 
I have praise for other members of the cast of this most remarkable 
performance: the unusual poise of P. M. Cooke’s most effective 
Polonius, the wonderful Ophelia of C. L. Mearns, who sang her 
ditty with a perfect simplicity, and whose restraint and delicate 
gestures were a delight to watch ; then finally the astonishing Osric 
of T. N. Louis, a part delightful when brilliantly done as it was on 
this occasion. But the production was generally so sound and full 
of character and life, even to the rustic gravediggers, that I can 
only remember one blemish. I would have preferred Hamlet not 
to shout, or almost shout, his speech while Claudius is attempting 
to pray. Surely this speech should be uttered in subdued tones— 
lively, but almost sotto voce? Schoolmasters everywhere should 
have seen the Bristol Grammar School’s Hamlet. As a school pro- 
duction it is an educational landmark. 

The selection of the Stoll Theatre gives the key to this dis- 
appointing production of Peter Pan. Admirable artiste in her own 
line as is Frances Day, she is totally miscast as Peter Pan, and 
there is no compeasating brilliance elsewhere for this fundamental 
blunder. Walter Fitzgerald is an acceptable Captain Hook, but 
the less said about the production as a whole and its sad lack of 
beauty, romance and illusion, the better. JAMES REDFERN. 


DEFECTS OF LONELINESS 


From my domestic prison I may range 
As Fancy leads. I watch the curdling sea 
That rims a foreign shore, or pluck the strange 
Persimmon from its boughs of ebony. 
The moon that shines on dome and piercing spire 
Casts there for me her pale enchanted beam. 
Imperilled forest cleft by driving fire, 
Lustreless rock, spurred ice, no barriers seem. 
Yet, though with longing I may turn my eyes 
To you in one small battle-ravaged place, 
I cannot see, and bitter tears arise 
To blur the image of your well-loved face. 
EpitH Hamey. 
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LETTERS TO 


THE TROUBLE IN GREECE 


Sir,—I wish to correct a considerable inaccuracy in the letter you 
were kind enough to publish from me last week. The E.L.A.S. Com- 
mander to whom I referred is not, in fact, taking part in the fighting, 
and my statement that he was, was based on an ambiguous report which 
has since been cleared up. There seems good reason for supposing, 
however, that the less extreme, which are also the more numerous 
elements of E.A.M., would have been more responsive to General Scobie’s 
orders had General Scobie not become identified in their minds with 
M. Papandreou’s Government. It cannot be too strongly emphasised 
that it is not General Scobie himself, who has throughout faithfully 
performed difficult and unpleasant duties, who is to blame for this 
identification, and any criticism of his conduct and especially of his 
Proclamation can only be a criticism of the British Government, whose 
instructions he has obeyed. 

For the rest, I am fortified by events and by Mr. Bevin. Since I 
wrote my letter we have apparently departed from the policy of giving 
unqualified support to M. Papandreou and instead have made ourselves 
responsible, though in somewhat imprecise terms, for presiding over 
the restoration of democracy in Greece. This seems to involve some kind 
of Allied trusteeship of Greek liberty until that restoration can be brought 
about, and is ¢«herefore consistent with the impartiality which should 
be the main concern of British policy, but it is pertinent to ask why these 
terms could not have been offered in the first instance instead of at the 
end of nearly a fortnight of fierce and ineffectual fighting. Since I wrote, 
also, Mr. Bevin has spoken and has said that he helped “ to create Amgot 
for just such a situation as there was in Greece.” Had Amgot existed we 
would have been spared the dilemma of choosing between mere inaction 
in the face of chaos and the support of M. Papandreou’s Government. 
Mr. Bevin rightly contends that it was the Left who set up the agitation 
against Amgot ; it was, of course, the Government which yielded to that 
agitation.—Yours sincerely, T. E. UTLey. 


S1r,—I hope you will allow me a little space in which to take up a few 
of the points made by my friend Mr. Utley. 

His statement of the doctrine of lezitimacy and non-intervention is 
impeccable in so far as it relates to countries for whose internal welfare 
Britain has no direct responsibility. To apply the same logic to Greece 
as was applied to the war in Spain would hardly be a fruitful occupation, 
for the simple reason that Spain in 1936 was not occupied by British 
troops as a consequence of liberation. 

When Mr. Utley says that it is the duty of British military authorities 
to maintain order in liberated territories, I agree with him. Where I 
cannot follow him is in his assumption that the maintenance of order 
is compatible with an attitude of impartiality. That crucial question he 
sees fit to beg. Order in Greece is necessary not only for military 
considerations, but also to ensure that the Greek people are provided 
with the necessities of life. Failing direct military control over civil 
affairs, a policy which Mr. Utley seems to think would have’ been 
followed by awkward consequences, this can only be effected in con- 
ditions of stability and of obedience to a legally constituted provisional 
government. «Such a government existed under M. Papandreou. The 
fact that it did not possess enough force to maintain itself in power is 
not surprising in view of Greece’s position. To make the absence of 
this force an argument for British non-intervention would have been 
tantamount to an endorsement of disorder. 

In his account of the crisis in Belgium, Mr. Utley is inclined to 
over-simplify matters. Mr. Churchill made it quite plain in the Commons 
on December 8th that the military authorities in Beigium did intervene 
to prevent the violent overthrow of the Pierlot Government. The differ- 
ence between this situation and that in Greece appears to be that ELAS 
had their plans better organised. From all accounts they had been 
preparing to gain power by force for a considerable time. I do not 
think that General Scobie’s proclamation had any appreciable influence 
on the decision of EAM and ELAS to revolt. The strength and efficiency 
of their dispositions points to a long period of preparation. 

Mr. Utley gives the impression that British support for the Greek 
Government can be construed as partiality for particular elements in 
Greece. Nobody will deny that the Left make this assumed partiality 
the burden of their case against the Government. The answer to this 
criticism was given by Mr. Eden in the Commons debate on Greece, 
and is echoed by Mr. Nicolson in the current issue of your paper. 
We are not concerned with imposing any government on the Greek 
people against their wishes, but we recognise that in present conditions 
those aspirations cannot be made effective. Until an election can be 
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held, it is our duty to ensure both that order is maintained, and that 
the result of the ballot is not nullified by the arbitrament of the tommy. 
gun.—Yours sincerely, RICHARD FIELDEN, 
Rampyndene, Burwash, Sussex. 
Sir,—On September 8th you were good enough to publish a letter | 
sent you concerning the composition of the E.A.M. in Greece. May |] 
ask your indulgence to publish this letter 1n reply to your article “ Govern. 
ments and Disorders” in your December 8th, 1944, issue. You say: 
“In the interests of the people they have helped to liberate, the 
Allies must employ every reasonable means to get order restored and 
maintained. To suggest that they are acting in the interests of 
monarchy or reaction is pernicious. The King of Greece is jp 
England and has undertaken not to return to Greece till he is invited 
back.” 
That is exactly what is at the root of the suspicions of the Greek people— 
that there may be formed such a Government in Greece which will be 
iN a position to invite the King to come back. His Majesty the King of 
the Hellenes, George II, would render immeasurable service to his 
country if he would allay that suspicion by making a declaration at this 
critical moment that he will not return to Greece, even if the Government 
invites him, until after a plebiscite has been held in Greece under the 
supervision of the Allied Nations.—Yours truly, E. H. ATHANASSOGLOU. 
15 New Street, Bishopsgate. 


WHAT THE SOLDIER THINKS 


Sir,—Were I writing from the House of Lords instead of from the 
Western front, I should no doubt be able to view “Captain, B.L.A.’s” 
letter with the same calm contempt as Lord Winster does. Lord Winster 
is quite right in insisting, as you yourself do, that “Captain, B.L.A.’s” 
picture is probably overdrawn ; but there are points in his letter which 
invite comment. 

When the soldier thinks of “slacking off” at home, of course he js 
not hinting at any lack of quantity of munitions (though he may 
occasionally wonder why in matters such as tank design the quality 
should lag so far behind the German standard, especially in view of 
our enormous resources and the immense difficulties under which Ger- 
many now labours). But this week, for instance, he can read of Lord 
Simon relinquishing a London flat “on the basis that the war for 
practical purposes is over”; or of Civil Servants sending “a barrage 
of registered letters and telegrams” to M.P.s and contemplating “a 
big demonstration in London wih a march to Downing Street,’— 
because they might be faced with the dreadful prospect of having to 
move from Blackpool to Newcastle-on-Tyne. Or a short time ago he 
could read of gasworks employees defying their union to Strike for five 
days, and getting off with a fine of £10; and may wonder why he can’t 
go home for five days—a privilege for which*he would be more than 
willing to pay at the rate of £2 a day. Lord Winster may not notice 
such incidents, but there are plenty of them and over here they stick 
out a mile. 

Lord Winster thinks the soldier very silly when “he asks a lot of 
the future but doesn’t expect to get any of it.” The soldier is kept 
going by Pep Talks, and these, like any other drug, have to be adminis- 
tered in ever-increasing doses to preduce their effect, and, though a 
stimulant, eventually react as a narcotic. I remember men of my 
regiment being lined up behind the Alamein minefields and told that 
as soon as the “ break-through” came they would dash back to Cairo, 
have a wash and brush-up, and sail for home. Over two years have 
passed and they are still in action abroad; their morale is as high as 
ever, but can they be blamed if a good deal of “I’ll believe it when I 
see it” has crept into their mental attitude? 

The soldier’s share of the war-effort is killing Germans, and no one 
considering the progress of our armies will dare to suggest that he has 
not made an all-out effort. It may sometimes occur that he has enough 
energy left over for other pursuits; and the fate of the Cairo “ Parlia 
ment” is a stern reminder of what happens should he devote too much 
of that surplus energy to politics. The civilian has (in most of England) 
safety, he has the nearness of his family, he has some Freedom in his 
leisure. Is it then too much for the soldier to ask the civilian to keep 
his end up in spheres in which the soldier cannot intervene? 

International Cartels, war profits and-bombed-out families are men- 
tioned at the beginning of Lord Winster’s letter and thereafter ignored. 
The soldier has not yet been convincingly assured that International 
Cartels are a figment of the imagination, that there are not people 
who are doing very well out of the war, or that the housing problem 
is being tackled with anything approaching the thoroughness needed 
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for a minor military operation. The soldier’s cynicism on these points 
may be quite unfounded ; very well, but let him at least have chapter 
and verse (convincingly put across) for the optimism he must practise. 
“Has he,” asks Lord Winster of “ Captain, B.L.A.,” “done anything 
to instil a littke common sense into his men?” Let Lord Winster put 
himself for a moment in the place of a healthy young man with a wife 
and family whom he loves, separated from that wife and family for 
three, four or five years and carrying out a boring, unpalatable and 
dangerous job. Then, Heaven help the oaf who is foolhardy enough 
to walk up to him and launch a sermon on common sense!—I am, Sir, 
yours, &c., CapTAIN, M.E.F., C.M.F., B.L.A. 


Sirn—May I encroach on your space to make one or two observations 
on Lord Winster’s second letter? I cannot agree that I have misinter- 
preted his original one, or that I have linked him with “ Captain, B.L.A.’s ” 
analysis of the soldier’s views. I disapproved of the manner of his review 
of an article, written, as Mr. Harold Nicolson aptly remarks, in discom- 
fort “under mortar fire.” I certainly regret if I gave Lord Winster the 
impression that I considered he had ever regarded the soldier’s mentality 
as that of “a suspicious, brooding and not very intelligent child.” I 
merely wished to assure him that my eaferience Las shown the very 
opposite to be the case. Indeed, his lordship’s second letter makes me 
believe that he would meet me on common ground in my contention 
that “the more encouraging picture given by ‘Captain 1914-18’ is 
nearer the truth.” 

I am accused of hardness of heart in my remark about politicians. I 
fail to understand how this can be counted my own personal view, as 
I merely referred to the opinion held by many soldiers. Indeed, it is 
not proper that as a soldier I should embark publicly on a_ political 
wrangle. Soldiers are not unmindful of what both Houses of Parliament 
have done on their behalf, thanks, they feel, in no small measure to the 
unwavering spirit of that splendid band of Service M.P.s. Nor are 
they, or could they be, unmindful of the Prime Minister’s supreme leader- 
ship, supported by the tireless energy and planning of our military experts. 
I would merely underline your correspondent Stephen Bagnall’s state- 
ment that to combat the prevalent uneasiness regarding the future, 
“nothing short of the full and gladly undertaken implementation of the 
promises on which the Services have been fed for the past five years will 
shake this attitude of doubt.”—Yours faithfully, 

Home Forces. M. H. McQueen, Lieut. 
Sir—I think those of your readers who were disturbed by “Capt. 
B. L. A.’s” letter shou!d realise that Servicemen are bound to experience 
periods of mental depression, especially the men who have been away 
from home life for five years or more.. Demobilisation is looked forward 
to so tremendously that our disappointments in Europe are felt more 
keenly by Servicemen than by civilians. Last September I was daring 
to hope that I might be back at business by next April, but now I am 
on fourteen days’ embarkation leave with a very different prospect ahead. 

Service life breeds its own real and imaginary grievances amongst its 
victims, which tend sometimes to discolour their outlook on the future. 
My own grievance is that, although I joined the Auxiliary Air Force in 
April, 1939, and was mobilised in the following August, yet I am in 
the same release group as all the men of my own age who joined up 
any time before November, 1939.—Truly yours, 

R.A.F. Corporat. 


“INDIA: THE NEXT STEP” 


Sir,—Z’s plea for the immediate setting up of a Constituent Assembly 
in India with “ the necessary assurances as to the destiny of its decisions ” 
is both timely and wise. Equally wisely, he argues for the release of 
the Congress leaders who were imprisoned without charge or trial, even 
though they may not withdraw the Quit India resolution. His 
insistence that the Government should take the first step “to create the 
conditions under which the people of India may win self-government for 
themselves ” will go a long way to undo the harm done to Indo-British 
relations by the truculent and irresponsible speech made by Mr. James 
Walker on behalf of the Labour Executive at the Party Conference 
last Friday. I use the word irresponsible advisedly, for at a moment 
when most of the national journals, including the Times, are favouring 
& rapprochement policy towards India, and when in India itself there is a 
growing tendency to review the situation in the light of new circum- 
stances,—“ 1944 is not 1942,” said Mr. Gandhi,—the Labour Executive 
is not helping matters by calling the Congress a Fascist organisation. 
Mr. Walker levelled charges against the Congress which are quite un- 
founded. “One country, one party, one leader,” he said, was a Congress 
motto, which is, of course, quite untrue, and is inconsistent with Con- 
gtess history and its democratic tradition. All this would not have 
mattered, if the Indian Press could afford to ignore Mr. Walker, or the 

bour Executive. Z’s article and the Labour Conference decision on 
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India, which was in defiance of the Executive, will therefore inspire con- 
fidence where Mr. Walker would only sow distrust. 

The situation in India is daily getting worse. Religious bigotry and 
separatism have already created such an atmosphere of bitterness and 
intolerance that violence is becoming rife. On June 13, the Maijlis-i- 
Ahrar, the Punjab Moslem party, regretted this development, and accused 
the Moslem League of raiding its premises and of generally fostering 
violence as a technique of political intimidation. On June 20, the Ahrars 
officially condemned the League “ for the cold-blooded murder of Maulana 
Sher Gul, a prominent Ahrar leader.” In Sind, the nationalist Moslem 
Premier Allah Bux, was murdered by Moslem Leaguers, and the Moslem 
League Revenue Minister, Khuhro, and his brother and associates are 
now facing trial for this dastardly crime. I could give many more 
examples. That the Moslem League is using violence to suppress 
political opposition has been noted and condemned by the Ahrars and 
by all the other important Moslem bodies. Unless checked at the outset 
and condemned in India and abroad in unequivocal terms, violence will 
usurp the position of the method of conference, as “Z” put it, in the 
Indian political scene. 

In Parliamentary circles the need for an early settlement in India 
which will make for an orderly and peaceful development in the economic 
and political fields is now being increasingly realised. The feasibility 
of an all-Party Parliamentary deputation, I understand, is being studied 
in the highest quarters. What response it will evoke in India is still 
uncertain. The release of the interned leaders would be the first pre- 
liminary to such a deputation which, even if it is meant to be merely 
exploratory, will need all the goodwill of the chosen leaders of the 
people. Secondly, His Majesty’s Government should, in clear and 
definite terms, restate its India policy.—Yours faithfully, 

79 Piccadilly, London, W.1. DINENDU M. SEN. 


TEACHERS’ SALARY SCALES 


S1r,—Having had considerable experience as head mistress of secondary 
schools, I feel that there are points in the proposed new salary scales 
for teachers, the effect of which, though very important, may not be 
appreciated by the public. The salary for graduate women teachers (and 
it is with women teachers that I am concerned) is £12 or £24 per annum 
(i.e., roughly 4s. 8d. or 9s. 4d. per week) more than for most of the other 
teachers. This, I fear, will not prove a sufficient inducement to encourage 
parents to afford their daughters a university degree. Most of them are 
anxious that their girls should have a “ good chance in life,’ but where 
the comparison lies between a comparatively cheap training college course, 
allowing the student to start earning at the age of twenty or twenty-one 
years, and a considerably more expensive university course, when she will 
he on their hands up to the age of twenty-two or twenty-three years, the 
sum of 4s. 8d. or 9s. 4d. per week seems a poor return for the sacrifices 
involved, especially if there are other children whose education has to be 
considered. Daughters also are addicted to matrimony, and may not 
desire to continue their careers after nm-arriage long enough even to repay 
the sums expended. Clever and ambitious girls whose parents have not 
to consider finances and who can obtain a university degree are likely, 
in the proposed conditions, to fight shy of work in Government secondary 
schools, and class distinction between these and expensive private schools 
will tend to be more marked than is at present the case. 

In former salary scales additional payment was given to secondary 
school teachers because the expenditure of considerable out-of-school time 
was considered necessary, especially when dealing with examination candi- 
dates. In girls’ schools this extra work was most conscientiously done. 
The proposed scales wipe out completely overtime-pay for such work. 
It will obviously be unfair to expect teachers, more than any other body 
of workers, to do continuous overtime-work without pay ; and if they do 
not do so the progress of their pupils is bound to suffer. Corrections are 
the bane of the teacher’s life, a tedious, even odious, job ; but they play 
an invaluable part in the training of girls for higher education. 

From these two causes it is only reasonable to prophesy that, as the 
older members of staff retire, the work of the Government grammar 
schools will gradually deteriorate, to the detriment of the pupils and of 
the country at large. 

As the supply of graduates decreases the academic side of teaching in 
the other types of new secondary -«chools will be left in the hands of 
mistresses who, however clever and capable, will have finished their 
education at about twenty years of age, having taken courses in a variety 
of subjects, many of them non-academic. 

Is this really what the public expect as “ secondary education for all ”? 
And does the public really value at no more than 4s. 8d. per week (the 
graduate allowgnce!) the increase of knowledge and breadth of outlook 
to be obtained from the extra two years in a university pursuing a degree 
course of study?—Yours, &c., ALEXANDRA FISHER. 
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DOCTOR AND PATIENT 


Sir,—It is the accepted practice in medicine that a new treatment is 
never adopted on laboratory evidence alone ; it 1s first put to rigorously 
controlled clinical tests on a limited scale. If the analysis of these tests 
shows undoubted superiority over older and well-tried treatments, then, 
and then only, is the new treatment accepted. 

Your correspondent “Janus” states: “So far there is no evidence 
whatever that the patients, as a whole, meaning the voters of the country, 
are in the least opposed to the National Health Service Scheme.” 

It so happens that Sir William Beveridge has conducted just such an 
experimental test as that described atove in regard to his new treatment. 
I refer to the Berwick election. 

Let us apply medical analysis to this experiment. The conditions were 
perfect for the clinician ; the patients were hand-picked ; the treatment 
had been lauded to them, by Press and radio, for three years before the 
experiment; the environment was guaranteed free from all political 
irritants and infecting agents and the danger of untoward reactions was 
considered to be eliminated. Yet, 80 per cent. of the patients failed to 
respond to the treatment, and of this 80 per cent. 1,269 had such violent 
reactions to the treatment that they declared themselves to be determined 
to have any kind of treatment or no treatment at all rather than that 
prescribed by “Dr.” Beveridge. No medical reputation could survive 
such a disastrous clinical experiment 

No wonder “ Janus” accuses us of not being very good at putting our 
case. We have to learn a new language ; for instance, the meaning of 
“control ” as used above and “control” as used by the State——Yours 
faithfully, A. Hayes SmitH, M.D. 

2 Blenheim Road, Manningham, Bradford. 

[At the Berwick election Sir William Beveridge secured 8,792 votes and 
his opponent 1,269.—Ep., The Spectator.] 


S1r,—* Janus ” writes in your issue of December 15th, “ So far there is no 
evidence whatever that the patients as a whole, meaning the voters of 
the country, are in the least opposed to the National Health Insurance 
scheme.” The reason for the public’s apparent sanction of the scheme 
is due to their unfailing readiness to accept Government promises without 
further enquiry. Indeed one would not expect the public to be able to 
express an opinion without having had the opportunity of discussing 
the scheme at meetings similar to those held by the medical profession 
throughout the country. 

The doctors, however, know only too well what Government promises 
mean. When the Government say, for instance, that private practice 
will be allowed to continue for those who desire it, the doctors want to 
know how such practice can possibly survive under the conditions sug- 
gested. Surely if everyone is to be entitled to free medical attention, 
it is putting the doctor in an odious position to suggest to him that the 
payment of a private fee should ensure better attention. At present 
“panel” doctors like to attend “panel” patients under the N.HLI. 
scheme and not outside it.—Yours faithfully, 

H. STEPHEN PasmoreE, M.B., B.S. (Lond.). 


FRANCIS YEATS BROWN 


Sir,—The sudden death, after much suffering, of Francis Yeats Brown 
is a very real sorrow to those who worked with him on The Spectator 
staff from. January, 1926, to March, 1931. He had gone to study con- 
ditions in Western Canada in 1925 and, in order to get local colour, was 
working as a farm-hand on the prairies, helping to get in the harvest. 
I sent him a cable inviting him to join The Spectator staff on the 
literary side, an offer which was readily accepted. Yeats Brown was a 
hard working colleague, and unlike some writers he was punctual and 
methodical in his ways. His friends amongst the contributors to The 
Spectator were many, and ranged from Miss Evelyn Underhill, then 
theological editor, to T. E. Lawrence, who, thanks to Yeats Brown’s 
persistence, became a regular reviewer, but in an anonymous capacity. 
Whether Aircraftman “Shaw” was in India or in England he always 
kept in touch with The Spectator. 

- A series of articles by Yeats Brown on the clearance of London slums 
attracted much attention. At his best he had a great gift of making 
subjects, commonly regarded as dull, arresting. It was while he was 
on The Spectator staff that he wrote much of “ Bengal Lancer”, a work 
which was turned down by many publishers though destined in the 
end to become a best-seller on both sides of the Atlantic. Italy always 
had a special place in his affections, and above all his old home, the 


Castello, at Portofino, where he dreamt of ending his days.—I am, Sir, &c., 
EveELYN WRENCH. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Wat may be called an arbitration award, argued out in the most 
scientific manner, has been published (in the Estates Magazine) in the 
battle that has been proceeding, most fiercely, between the composters 
and the users of artificial manures. The long series of decisions on 
details cannot be summarised, but some “ distinctions that are plain 
and few” may be emphasised. First, there is no evidence that artificial 
manures make crops either unhealthy in themselves or unwholesome to 
their consumers, as some of the composters argue. Most of the plant 
maladies complained of were rampant before the day of artificials. 
Negatively the composters are not justified. On the other hand they 
are wholly and completely justified in the positive conclusion that what 
matters supremely to the health—and perhaps wholesomeness—of crops 
is humus, or what architects well call “vegetable soil,” which can only 
be maintained or increased by compost or animal manure or green 
manuring. Given sufficient of this, artificial or chemical manures may 
serve a useful purpose, especially perhaps in promoting early maturity, 


A New Bird Species 

A recent “ bird letter” from Algeria particularly interested me because 
it was largely concerned with a species that may become a regular 
English visitor. It is, I am told, increasing very rapidly in its more 
natural haunts and therefore enlarging its sphere. The bird is the 
Serin finch, which has a close resemblance to a canary. The African 
observer writes that the Serins vastly outnumbered all other species 
round about a water-hole that he watched ; and he gave a very bright 
picture of their alert, watchful ways when they journeyed from the 
feeding grounds to drink and bathe. This canary finch pays occasional 
visits to the south of England, showing, like Kipling, a strong preference 
for Sussex, and it is, I believe, spreading its range northwards both in 
France and Germany. As illustration of the bird’s cleanliness the 
African observer reports that it did not forget to wash behind the ears! 


An Avicultural Jubilee 

A good many field naturalists feel a certain hostility towards avicul- 
turists ; and it is, of course, true that the caging of birds may be brutal, 
since birds are of the air, aérial. In Spain I have seen French partridges 
prisoned in cages that fitted almost like clothes. The birds could not 
even open their wings ; and some of the caged birds that were on sale 
in a notorious street in East London suffered much. Aviculture, never- 
theless, is the hobby of bird-lovers, and most birds held in partial 
captivity are happy and live longer than in the wild. Our Aviculturd 
Society is celebrating its jubilee and Miss Barclay Smith, who has 
done a great service to the international protection of birds, hus 
edited a most interesting jubilee edition of the Avicultural Magazine. 
In a talk on waterfowl a delightful passage is quoted from John Evelyn, 
and the Ministry of Works might take hints from it. St. James’s Park 
gave a yet more amusing spectacle when Charles II—its author and beget- 
ter—fed the ducks there and played with his dogs. Three years after this 
essay in aviculture was begun Evelyn wrote on February 9th, 1664, “I 
went to St. James’s Park where I saw various animals. . . The Park 
was stored with numerous flocks of several sorts of ordinary and extr- 
ordinary wild fowle, breeding about the Decoy, which, for being neere 
so grette a City, and among such a concourse of souldiers and people, 
is a singular and diverting thing. ... There were withy pots or nests 
for the wild fowle to lay their eggs in, a little above ye surface of ye 
water.” One of the later experimenters in aviculture is Lieut.-Commander 


Peter Scott. 


In My Garden 

In planting new fruit trees—pears, plums and cherries, not less than 
apples, it is necessary to follow such advice as is admirably boiled 
down in a little leaflet republished by the John Innes Horticultural 
Institution (11, Mostyn Road, S.W.19). It is, for example, well 
remember that “no cultivated variety of sweet cherry will set: fruis 
with its own pollen ”—so it is soundly asserted. On the other hand, # 
I have found to my advantage, the morello cherry sets a fine crop evety 
year without any external help. Pears have strange preferences in tht 
way of companions, for some are 2!most wholly self-sterile, and the on 
variety which is found to be prolific in isolation is “ Fertility Improved.” 
In plums it is a happy fact that Victoria, which is the most popular 
plums, bears a full crop from its own pollen, and gardeners who grow 
the early greengage, which is one of the best but most sterile, will be 
wise to give it a Victoria as neighbour, though there is a long list df 
other plums that will serve this purpose, Monarch or Pershore for ¢x 
ample. No fruit-grower should neglect John Innes leaflet No. 4, unless 


he has its equivalent, say, from the Royal Horticultural Society. 
W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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FARMER’S PROGRESS 
Tue farm of the future! ... Much of our agricultural inheritance which 
was more picturesque than effective will have disappeared, to be replaced 
by modern structures designed to fit a purpose, in the attainment of 
which they achieve their own beauty. Farming practices, whose only 
merit lay in their antiquity, will be discarded; the farmhouse hoard of 
cash and notes for business transactions will give place to a banking 
account—an account which the Westminster Bank, with its long experience 
and deep insight into rural problems, is unusually well qualified to handle. 
In every department of the farm an ever-increasing value will be set upon 
efieiency, rather than tradition; already great strides have been made... 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
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Victory hone Light... 


A very large proportion of the Research, 
manufacturing and man-power resources 
of the Mazda Lamp Works are now en- 
gaged in hastening the victorious end of 
the war. 


Think of this if you have any difficulty 
in getting Mazda Lamps for your home. 


[whee J 


The British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd., Crown House, Aldwych, London, W.C,2. 
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W. D. & H. ©. Wills, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Led, 
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MILK CHOCOLATE 
& the Nation’s Milk 


Supply 
HE contribution of the Milk Chocolate Indus- 
try in ensuring Britain’s milk supply during 
these critical war years is not generally realised. 
Before the war this industry was using 40 
million gallons of milk a year. Cadburys took more 
than half of this vast quantity. It came from the 
counties of Hereford, Gloucester, Salop, Stafford, 
Flint and Denbigh where Cadburys have consis- 
tently encouraged dairy farming over a number of 
years. In these areas they have established four 
Milk Factories which have greatly assisted in 
developing milk production. Today these four 
factories alone collect and distribute sufficient 
fresh milk for well over a million people. 


Cadbury means Quality 


= 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Planning Diplomacy 


(Hutchinson. 16s.) 





By Sir Victor Welles:ey. 


Sir Victor WELLESLEY, who has had a life-long 
diplomatic practice, has had two purposes in mind in writing the 
valuable volume just published. His first purpose was to explain 
to the ordinary citizen the disabilities, or “ fetters,’ which impede 
rapid and consistent functioning of foreign policy in a democratic 
State. His second purpose was to examine to what extent, and by 
what methods, a democracy can acquire the “ adaptability, ingenuity 
and dynamic force” to create a new world order in which planning 
can be harmonised with liberty. The fetters which bind foreign 
policy are of different dates and kinds ; some are those rusted links 
which bind us to past prejudices or assumptions ; others are com- 
posed of newer shackles due to party emotions or ideological passions ; 
whereas others derive from the very nature of democratic systems. 
It is difficult for any statesman to steer a rapid and unswerving 
course when subjected to squalls of public excitement alternating 
with long spells of popular apathy. 

Sir Victor divides his examination into three main sections, dealing 
respectively with the past, the recent past and the future. While 
covering an immense field, and illustrating his argument with many 
curious analogies and instances, he handles his main theme with 
strict consistency throughout. Foreign policy in a democratic 
State is always apt to apply to the problems of one generation the 
solutions which were applicable thirty years ago ; assumptions which 
were valid in the past are wrongly believed to have retained their 
validity ; and this lack of adaptability induces statesmen and diplo- 
matists to prefer customary to inventive or experimental methods. 
Sir Victor demonstrates that in order to make a wise peace it is first 
necessary to understand the causes of war, and that the impermanence 
of the last Peace Settlement was largely due to a failure to identify 
one of the major causes of war as an unbalanced distribution of 
natural resources. Recognising as he does, that the old balance of 
power theory is no longer applicable, and that Great Britain has lost 
her relative authority, he examines whether there be any other theory 
which can usefully replace either power politics or institutional 
fictions. He sees’ clearly enough that even if we succeed in crushing 
Germany’s military power, and stamping out the militarist theory by 
new educational methods, the problem will remain of depriving 
Germany of her war potential without driving the German people 
to suicidal despair. His solution of this problem (and he works 
it out with great ingenuity) is “ the economic integration of Europe, 
into which higher unity the German structure can be absorbed.” 

Sir Victor has no illusions regarding the complexity of such a 
task ; its examination leads him to consider all manner of associated 
difficulties and proposals ; but he believes that the riddle can be 
solved, provided that we in Great Britain can take the lead in 
initiating and directing some such system. We have got, by some 
means, to convince the Germans that they stand to gain more by 


Diplomacy in Fetters. 
experience of 
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A sonnet sequence which reveals the 
greatest depth in this poet’s work so far 


with drawings by JOHN NASH 
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economic collaboration than by military adventure, and in confronting 
this specialised task we may find that we are at the same time 
solving other world problems and other national problems which at 
the moment seem insoluble. 

It is difficult and perhaps impertinent to summarise so closely knit 
and so studiously illustrated an argument in a few sentences. Ags 
Sir Victor is the first to realise, any such alignment of policy will 
require the most careful and the most imaginative thought. He does 
not believe that our governmental machine, as at present constituted, 
provides the opportunity for such vast and intricate planning of 
foreign policy. He feels, and he is certainly right, that the Foreign 
Secretary should be assisted by a “thinking department,” which 
would be freed from administrative duties, and devote itself to 
political and economic planning ; that there should exist an advisory 
board detached from the Foreign Office departments ; and that an 
official parliamentary committee on foreign affairs should be instituted 
in order to adjust policy to public opinion, and opinion to policy, 
Both in his analysis and in his recommendations Sir Victor is objec- 
tive, scrupulous and very wise; his book should be of the greatest 
help to those of us who wish to clear our minds from much congested 
material. HAROLD NICOLSON. 


England Against Napoleon 


By Arthur Bryant. (Collins. 12s. 6d.) 


Years of Victory, 1803-1812. 
Tuts book has the larger merits and lesser defects of the first 
volume of Mr. Bryant’s history of the war with Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic France. The great merit of the book is that it is alive, 
Sanctus amor patriae dat animum ; nevertheless a history of war on 
sea and land cannot live merely by the fact that the author admires 
the courage and achievements of his countrymen. There is more to 
Mr. Bryant’s historical writing than a just pride in British soldiers 
and sailors. Mr. Bryant has the visual imagination and mental grasp 
essential to the historian of battles and campaigns. Above all, he 
understands the sea and ships. The history of naval warfare is much 
harder to write than the history of a campaign on !and. Under 
skilled explanation any one with a good eye to country can grasp 
the determining factors of a land battle. It is less easy for a civilian 
who is also a landsman to understand the “ ruling ” causes and con- 
ditions of war at sea. There are no physical features like hills or 
rivers or forests ; one square mile of sea looks like any other square 
mile of sea, and the movements of wind and tide, the limits of 
manoeuvre of a ship of the line under sail, are matters known only 
to experts. 

Mr. Brvant’s ships are real ships ; in his hands the term “ weather- 
beaten” is not a picturesque epithet, but something which a ship- 
wright could translate into the language of dockyard repairs; so 
many men, so much material, so. many weeks’ work. Upon this 
foundation of knowledge Mr. Bryant builds up his account of the 
wearing down of the power of Napoleon. The emphasis is on the 
continuous work of the Navy, and the events of obvious dramatic 
significance, such as the Battle of Trafalgar, are thus seen in their 
proper context. Nelson and his captains not only won this battle; 
they had earned the right to win it. 

To an understanding of the conditions of war, Mr. Bryant also 


adds sympathy with the men in command of fleets and armies, and | 


a deep pity and wonder for the lower deck and the rank and file, 
the ne’er-do-wells and the disinherited of the three kingdoms who 
“saved the sum of things” only to fall back again, if they survived 
their sufferings, into the nameless and badly used proletariat of the 
years after Waterloo. 

The merits of a history written with such vitality are high ; they 
apply also to the descriptions of the war on land, though not to the 
same extent, since Mr. Bryant is less sure of himself and ‘more 
dependent on others when he is out of sight of the sea. The defects 
of the book as a popular history (the work does not claim to be! 
piece of original research) could be corrected without much diffi 
culty. I might point out three of them: (1) The narrative suffers 
from a lack of good maps and diagrams; the old-fashioned “ cater 
pillar” map of the Peninsula is almost useless. (2) Mr. Bryant is 
apt to let his prejudices run away with him when he deals with 
internal questions, English or French. He still misconceives the 
long and painful process loosely described as the “industrial revo 
lution.” (3) A historian with a strong visual imagination ought 


be on guard against over-painting his pictures. Local colour, applied 
too thickly, becomes a trick, and, as always, the trick affects th 
writer’s style. Mr. Bryant can handle the English language wel, 
but he allows himself too often to write this kind of thing: “ whilt 
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| PARTY POLICY 


Issued from 4 Dean's Yard, Westminster, S.W.1. 





(town). 

10. National aid to hospitals. Nationz! convalescent homes. 

11. Co-ordination rail and air termini and road improvements. 

12. Fruit growing development. Conservation and enlargement of British 
Restaurant principle. 

13. State aided emigration with National Trade Exhibitions within the | 
Empire. 

14. Effective housing development. Industry encouragement by national | 
banks. 

15. Maintenance of adequate defence. Reconstitute League of Nations. 

16. po ong of third Parliamentary House to relieve Members for their 
uties. 

17. Members of Cabinet to relinquish constituencies. 


1. Simplify taxation by taxation at source. 
2. Employees to share in business profits. 
3. School-leaving age to be raised. Teachers to be well paid. 
4. Limitation to be placed on excessive individual earnings and receipts, 
all tax free! 
5. Complete reduction of unemployment. Encouragement of initiative. | 
6. Business management to be efficient. National Trade Exhibitions. | 
7. Workers’ holidays to be on full pay. National theatres. Adequate | 
1] pensions. } 
8. Destruction of essentials for personal gain to cease. | 
9. Limitation of land ownership to 2,500 acres (country) or 10 acres | 





WRITE NOW FOR BROCHURES 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, “1—5” Summary, 6, 8, 9. 
7d. each post free, or 4s. 10d. the Set. 





| DEMOCRATIC PARTY MEMBERSHIP 

LIFE MEMBERSHIP £5. FULL MEMBER £1 4s. Od. p.a. 

Associate Member 12s. p.a. Supporter Member 5s. p.a. 
Junior Member 1s. p.a. 





BIEBER BURNS OATES GDI D DIG 
invite requests for their Spring Book List, by 
which will be available early in January. 
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Among the important books to be published this spring are 


The Third Day 
by ARNOLD LUNN 


Lord Shrewsbury, Pugin, 
and the Catholic Revival 
by DENIS GWYNN 
Southward Journey 
by HALLIDAY SUTHERLAND 
Pattern of Peace 
by GUIDO GONELLA 
Newman Centenary Essays 


by a group of distinguished writers. 


War and the Vatican 
by CAMILLE M. CIANFARRA 


Supplies of the complete list are necessarily restricted. 


Pes 
LZ 


Postcards, please, addressed to 


BURNS OATES 
28, Ashley Place, S.W.1. 
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Whither Civilisa 


n P 





EUROPE: 
A NEW PICTURE 


by JOANNA SCOTT 


THE RISE OF EUROPE: 
conscience: The Myth of Europe: 
currents of History : Joan of Are. 


THE NATIONS: The Folk Souls : The 
Structure of Europe : Finland : Scandinavia : 
Holland and Belgium : Spain and Portugal: | 
Britain : France: Italy : Germany: Russia: | 
The Balkans : Poland and Czechoslovakia: | 
Austria : Hungary : Switzerland : The Seal of | 
Europe. 


MODERN MANKIND : Thought: Heredity 
and Environment : Freedom : The Turn of the 
Century : Seeds for a New World: World 
Concepts : Man and the Earth: Healing : 
Aurora Borealis. 21/- (postage 7d.) 


RIDER & CO. 


37, Bedford Square, London, W.C.r. 
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SECKER & WARBURG, 
7, John Street, Bloomsbury, W.C.1 
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A WALK IN THE SUN 


by HARRY BROWN 


A fictional account of American infantry in battle. 

“In this book one has more than the jolted excitement one has at 
a film; one has the excitement given by the progress and fulfilment 
of a work of art . . . He writes his tale in understatements, yet with 
the aplomb, the savoir-faire, the sense of proportion of a classical 
sonata.” New Statesman. 65. net 


THE CONDITION OF MAN 


by LEWIS MUMFORD 


author of “The Culture of Cities,” surveys the development ot 
the civilised community in the West from the days of the Greek 
miracle and the birth of Christianity to the present time—and beyond. 
16 plates. 478 pages. 255. met 


MAXIM LITVINOFF | 


by ARTHUR UPHAM POPE 


A full length biography of the great Soviet statesman, with a moving 
account of the vain search for collective security between the two 
wars. 185. net 











These three books are unfortunately in very short cupply. 
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dashing ensigns in new regimentals, shading their eyes in the un- 
wonted glare, exchanged glances with the black-eyed lassies at the 
windows,” etc. 

Finally, I might sugges: one small addition ; from the lines at the 
head of Chapter Nine, I think Mr. Bryant would accept it. This 
book is written to enable Englishmen to know the history of their 
own country. It is right that the history of England should be so 
written, but this same history has also been universalised by an 
Englishman of genius who, like Mr. Bryant, began his work from 
the quiet contemplation of the English landscape. Would it not be 
a good thing to suggest to readers of Years of Victory that, 
having mastered in prose the outline of the years 1803-1812, they 
should turn to the epic form and interpretation given to these events 
in The Dynasts? E. L. Woopwarob. 


Mrs. Hamilton’s Reminiscences 


ee My Good Friends. By Mary Agnes Hamilton. (Cape. 
12s. 6d.) 

TRANSLATOR of Dibelius, Governor of the B.B.C., devotee of Henry 
James and Tilman Riemenschneider, Labour candidate and member 
for Blackburn, habituée of Covent Garden and County Hall, friend 
of Professor Whitehead and of Herbert Morrison—here is Mrs. Mary 
Hamilton, and here is a lively rattling account of the people and 
interests that have given her ar entertaining and varied life. 

First comes the home backgrou:.d: the professor’s house in Man- 
chester, Aberdeen and Glasgow ; the lively, talented family of six ; 
the holidays in Lakes and Highlands ; the understanding father who, 
walking with his daughter to her school, impressed on her: “ Don’t 
have a view before you have got your facts.” Then comes Cam- 
bridge: and Mrs. Hamilton has one story that perfectly illustrates 
the interests of her generation of Newnhamites, their absorption in 
politics, their indifference to religion. One of her friends, newly 
engaged, revealed as she walked along the Backs that there was only 
one topic on which she and Charlie did not see eye to eye: 

Since she was, at this stage, by way of being a convinced, and 
even militant, materialist, and he was, as I knew, a deeply sincere 
and reverent Christian, I expected her to cite religion. But, no; 
the bone of contention was Old Age Pensions: Charlie, to her 
distress, was in favour of a non-contributory scheme. “But I 
hope to convert him,” she cried. 

These earlier sections, perhaps because they draw directly from 
memory, are the most pleasantly written of the book. One guesses 
that in some of the later pages Mrs. Hamilton has kept too close 
to her diary: often she slips into a jerky, verbless telegraphese, and 
there are many sentences which sprawl clumsily through trying to 
embrace too many topics. 

From Cambridge Mrs. Hamilton went to London and journalism: 
she worked with F. W. Hirst on both The Economist and Common 
Sense ; with Philip Gibos on The Review of Reviews, and with 
H. N. Brailsford (who disliked her) on the Labour Leader. Then 
followed the L.C.C., Parliament, the League of Nations Assembly, 
lecture-tours in America, the B.B.C.—Mrs. Hamilton’s responsibili- 
ties and interests were constantly being extended. Always, in this 








by ANGELA THIRKELL 


‘A brilliant Thirkell— what more can I say ??—RactpH STRAUS 
(Sunday Times). 10s. net 


Now I Lay Me 


Down to Sleep 
by LUDWIG BEMELMANS 


‘Not only is it very funny, but it is, within the limits of its 
small artificial world, both engrossing and convincing’— 
J. B. PriestLey (Book Society News). Qs. 6d. net 
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book, her interest radiates outwards: we hear far more about the 
people whom she met doing a job than about her own ideas and 
her own share of the work. When she does speak her mind, from if 
time to time, it is worth hearing She is very interesting on the 
reasons and effects of the Left’s preoccupation with Germany and 
neglect of France between the wars ; on the disastrous effects of 1931 
on the Labour movement: “ Loss of confidence in leaders was the 
more serious that it brought to the surface end kept alive the 
suspicion, mistrust and fear, based on a conviction that he is some- 
how being ‘sold,’ that represent the real curse on the proletarian.” 
She is shrewd about minority opinions: “What takes courage is 
nui to resist a majority opinion one does not meet, but the opinion 
of the group to which one happens to belong and in which one lives.” 

The figures rapidly succeed one another on her pages: Mrs. 
Belloc Lowndes follows Sir John Reith, J. A. Hobson gives place 
to Naomi Royde-Smith. The sketches vary greatly in skill: after 
her pages on Clifford Allen one is left wondering why Mrs. Hamilton 
still respected him at the ead. But certain memorable moments are 
humorously fixed: Beatrice Webb on a firestool rhetorically demand- 
ing if Ramsay MacDonald had any moral sense—and effectively 
blocking the fire from het visitors ; Hugh Walpole and J. D. Beresford 
happily discussing royalties ; Gaetano Salvemini, confronted with his 
lecture-itinerary, angrily demanding “ Am I a trunk? ”; F. W. Hirst, 
invited to Lord Lansdowne’s, sticking to his principles and tipping 
the Bowood butler his standard half-crown. Most memorable of | 
all is Mrs. Sidgwick, walking in the garden at Newnham, old, frail 
and stricken, murmuring just a word to the young student from | 














Scotland, but leaving her with a sense of dedication, privilege and P 
opportunity. JANET ADAM SMITH. . 
t 

. . | ' 

A Chinaman in Oxford : 

The Silent Traveller in Oxford. By Chiang Yee. (Methuen. 16s) | 6 
The Silent Traveller is evidently the English translation of Mr, is 
Chiang Yee’s name. According to the author’s own account he is | o 


very silent ; so much so that when staying with English friends he | 
goes to bed after dinner so as not to offend by his lack of conversa- 
tion. Ouuer characteristics emerge: he enjoys walks before break- 
fast; he enjoys rain; he enjoys Sundays because, in Oxford, it is 
the only day on which you can stroll about in the streets and really | || 
see what they are like ; he enjoys poetry, both Chinese and English; | ~ _ 
he enjoys good food ; he enjoys a joke. Above all, he enjoys looking [== 
at things—especially birds and flowers, trees and water. In this book | zi 
Mr. Chiang Yee records, as they come, his impressions of Oxford 
during the last four years. He does not write vague generalisations, 
but records in some detail actual encounters, small discoveries of his 
own, an’afternoon spent in the Meadows, a walk through Youlbury 
Park, an expedition to the Trout at Godstow, a visit in the rain to 
Worcester Gardens, and countless other small perambulations. Mr, 
Chiang Yee emerges very clearly from this book as a gentle, courteous, 
cultivated and sensitive man with an unusual capacity for enjoy- 
ment. Passing Robert Bridges’ house one day he would have liked 
to call, “ but it would have disturbed the quiet of the neighbourhood 
if I had knocked at the door ; so I took off my hat as I passed and 
waved a greeting to the spiritual occupant of the house.” 

He has a way of introducing Chinese stories, without interrupting | 
the thread of his narrative, which is essentially discursive and | 
conversational and suited to digressions. He introduces, too, poems 
of his own, poems from his favourite Chinese poet, Li P’o, and from 
Shelley and Wordsworth and other English poets, which happen t 
have been recalled to his mind by some scene or mood. He is very 
generous in his interpretation of the English character. After a 
visit to University College he says, “I think it is a testimony to the 
admirable English capacity for correcting their faults that the Shelley 
Memorial was erected in the college from which he was expeiled.” 
After visiting the Union he recalls that the older members (whom 
he refers to as “ Oxford old boys”) “looked the gentlest and mot 
polite people in the world.” But he thinks we are not very practical) 
or realistic, and argues this from the fact that we need official Double 
Summer Time to deceive ourselves into thinking that we are stil 
breakfasting at eight when it is really six. This book is delightful 
reading and valuable in its obviously sympathetic presentation 
things English, with constant and enriching reference to things, 
Chinese. It is excellentiy produced, with many line drawings in the! 
text and 20 full-page illustrations, some in colour. Those in mono 
chrome are particularly pleasing. For Mr. Chiang Yee is both artist 
and author, and those who do not already know his books may kno 
his excellent décor for the Sadler’s Wells Ballet called The Bird 
which was first produced last year. SHEILA SHANNON. 
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The 
Aesthetic 
~ Adventure 


by WILLIAM GAUNT 


This book forms a sequel to The Pre-Raphaelite Tragedy, 
telling the story of the Aesthetic and ‘Decadent’ Movement 
in Britain. The main period covered is between 1880 and 
1910. Whistler, Swinburne, Simeon Solomon, Walter 
Pater, Oscar Wilde, George Moore are among the 
personalities described. It explains the interrelation of 
France and Britain and traces the spread and effect of the 
doctrine of ‘Art for Art’s Sake’, and the many conflicts to 
which it gave rise. The famous Ruskin-Whistler and Wilde 
trials are set in perspective as part of the furious dispute 
which raged round the question of the artist’s privilege and 
of the connection between art and morality. The evolution 
of the modern intellectual from the aesthete of the nineties 
is traced in chapters on the culture of the Edwardian age, 
on Roger Fry and the advent of Post-Impressionism. 

{12s 6d net] 
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TRUE STORIES 


Last month you appreciated how, and why the Governess 
looks to the G.B.I. for the help that she needs so often to 
enable her to weather the storms of life and still carry on 
with her profession. This series, too, will have demonstrated 
to you that they do not do so in vain. We simply cannot 
allow such things to happen, for were we to do so we 
should betray the trust laid on us by our Founder. But this 
work costs a lot of money. 


There are many men and women alive to-day who owe 
much of their success in life to a Governess or to the 
Principal of the little school where first they started lessons. 
Are you perchance one of them? Who gave you your first 
lessons? Will you repay your debt? 


GOVERNESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 
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A SOLDIER 
LOOKS 
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by CAPTAIN X 


cs. net. 


A comparison of the British Army 
to-day with the British Army of 
1939, and indication of 
what must still be done to achieve . 


some 
a really democratic army in the 
future. A candid and hard-hitting 
book that will shock Colonel Blimp. 
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Avalanche. By Kay Boyle. (Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d.) 

No More Than Human. By Maura Laverty Longmans. &s. 6d.) 


HitHerTO when Miss Kay Boyle has written about human love— 
the major and testing theme for every novelist—her approach to it 
has been through symbols, by the way of the poet, through an 
intricacy of images and associations. Her manner has been very 
much her own, at once rich and guarded ; she set up a design of 
allusion, as if to protect the nerves of her story. This formalising 
device, very peculiar to her, and the mark of her best work, gave at 
gnce weight and restraint to her compositions, and often resulted in 
effects of great beauty. But now, in Avalanche, this distinguishing 
and carefully evolved manner has been flung aside, and we are given 
a love-story in the style of any highly-paid serial-writer. It is a 
curious and disconcerting switch-over. On the wrapper Miss Boyle’s 
publishers tell us that “she has made an exciting departure, and 
written a story of espionage and adventure, whose keynote is sus- 
pense.” She has certainly fulfilled the latter part of this claim, but I 
cannot think that her best admirers will feel that, from her, such a 
departure is exciting. It is not exciting, but depressing rather, to 
watch a seeker after loneliness and the fantasies of isolationism 
swim back to join the gang ; it is not exciting, but curiously depress- 
ing, to look on while a poet attempts to be a good mixer. 

I am, indeed, at a loss in seeking to explain this book. I have 
always admired especially in Miss Boyle, even when sometimes it 
seemed to get out of hand and to defeat her, her solitariness, her 
willingness to be incohefent rather than surrender her meaning by 
glozing it over. But here she has chosen a theme which in its scenic 
nobility, its heroic beauty, and its reference to all that has been 
purest and best in these wretched years of war, should have well 
served her individualism and her power to present passion at once 
intricately and by the simplifications of symbol—and what does she 
do? Believe it or not, she writes it as a serial love-story, with 
fashion-notes which would be perfect for Vogue, and with an all-too- 
obvious eye on Gary Cooper for the eventual filming of the story. 

Let me make myself clear. This is by plot a noble story—of the 
bravery and self-sacrifice of Frenchmen on the Alpine passes in the 
early days of the resistance movement, when from France’s. point of 
view the war was a lost cause, and only a personal sense of honour 
could force men into those courses of mad bravery which have, as it 
happened, resulted in the restoration to the world of France. In her 
presentation of this, of classic courage and of the necessity in young 
Frenchmen to give to France, never mind whether it served or no, 
what they knew was their plain duty, Miss Boyle makes no mistake, 
keeps all straight and heroic, avoids flippancy, and lets men say, as 
Frenchmen can, the classic, plain thoughts of courage that arise to 
them. But, it seems to me, she spoils all by her love-story. The 
young girl returning from America to find her lover, the Alpine 
guide, is pure magazine ; everything she says or thinks belongs to the 
world of gloss, of perfect shampooing, and of taxi-sentimentality. 
Indeed, this heroine—touching and nice and harmless if she were the 
offspring of just any of our best-seller entertainers, is a puzzle and a 
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worry coming from Kay Boyle. Pondering her bad mixture of 
casual, careless chic and the eternal Peter Pan, we are depressed, and 
wonder if we have lost for ever, or only for a mood, the author of 
Monday Night and of White Horses of Vienna. 

No More Than Human is not yet the novel that admirers of Miss 
Laverty’s Never No More can justifiably await from her. It is great 
fun, and very vivid and effortless, this tale of the adventures of a 
naive and intelligent young girl who goes out from an Irish village 
and an Irish convent education to confront all the complications of 
bourgeois Spanish life—and to confront them, moreover, from across 
the extraordinary bars imposed by the rules of governess life in 
Spain in the days when Primo de Rivera was holding the gap against 
civil discontent. Miss Laverty has a vivid, amusing and true story 
to tell ; and she tells it with verve and wit, and decorates it with rich 
detail of everyday life in Madrid and in provincial Spain. But she 
has not given her tale the deep perspective which the novelist must 
give ; she still stands too near to her central figure ; she remembers 
still rather than imagines. Somehow, gifted as this writer is, she does 
not seem able as yet to command experience—it still commands her, 
Therefore, rich as her material is, and appreciative though she is of it, 
she cannot quite compose it into a story; it is still reminiscence 
and bounded by the “I.” It is still raw material, shaped only on the 
top, as a sort of concession to form, but with no true, formal sense 
of how to refer experience to the testing fire of imagination. In short, 
the whole thing is rough, jolly and loosely confidential ; it is good 
and sincere, but it has not been composed into a fable, into a novel. 
But, leaving that technical failure aside, since this obviously born 
writer will have to fight it out with herself, and arrive at her own 
victory or compromise, it is meanwhile very satisfactory to read 
some plain truths about everyday life in Spain, and to find a Catholic 
writer speaking out with courage and good sense, without fear or 
favour, on Spain’s internal difficulties. This book of Miss Laverty’s 
is mot novelistically good, but it is true in its facts and its spirit, 
and it is fearless and lively and gay. I think it should give great 
pleasure to many readers, and simultaneously I hope that it will 
instruct some extremists both of Left and of R'ght—for here is some- 
one who knows the Spain of which she writes. That is something 
one cannot say of many foreign novelists who write about Spain. 


Kate O’BRIEN. 


Shorter Notices 





Windfalls. By R. C. Trevelyan. (Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d.) 


ONLY 350 copies of this book have been published, and these have 
presumably been snapped up some weeks since. Let those readers 
who were not quite quick enough off the mark now borrow from 
their prompter friends and hope that the loan will be forgotten. 
For these notes and essays, whether concerned with the great 
qualities—courage, kindliness, seriousness—or even with tiny details 
of observation—the movement of a swan’s head, the sound of wood- 
cutters knocking blocks into an oak tree—are apt to be sipped and 
savoured rather than swallowed at a gulp. There is, indeed, a 
reflective rural leisureliness about the book that gives the lie to 
Berenson’s accusation, made when a succinct answer deprived him 
of a theological argument, “ Ah, Trevy, what a grammarian you 
are!” Accurate statement, though earnestly pursued, leads Mr. 
Trevelyan neither to evade difficult subjects nor to limit the field 
of perception and recollection. The sources of inspiration, Homer’s 
similes, pace in poetry, a game of soldiers played by the three 
Trevelyan brothers for years on end, find him equally at ease; 
and while many books of miscellaneous jottings give the impression 
that they have been scraped together, a penny here and a penny 
there, and left the author bankrupt, this on the contrary appeafs 
as the overflow from a private store so large that it can no longef 
be contained. The reader is proportionately enriched. 


** G, for Genevieve."’ By FIL.-Lt. Herbert. (Polish Book Depot. 11s. 6d.) 


Tus is a remarkably interesting book by a Polish flying officer, 
who early in the war escaped from Poland through Rumania # 
France, and then after the collapse of France to England, where 
he ultimately joined a Polish squadron. He became a rear-gunner 
a Wellington bomber, which was named “Geneviéve,” and too 
part in numerous bombing expeditions to occupied Europe and 
Germany. Nothing could better illustrate the difference betweet 
the Polish and British characters than this book. He is a sym 
pathetic though critical observer, yet between the lines one cal 
gather that he considers the Polish craftsman—whether mechanic 
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Rumanians appear in Polish eyes as an extremely slack, ignorant 
and inefficient people. What struck the Poles most about Britain 
was that here “ cats, dogs and birds have confidence in man ; they 
are never afraid.” Reading the mony strange and fantastic episodes 
in this book, one realises how difficult it must be for them to 
understand our phlegm, for everything seems to be seen by Poles 


in a lurid, melodramatic light. The episode of Buyak as related in 


chapter XVII is incomprehensible to an English mind. Buyak’s 
behaviour seems to us theatrical, mere posturing egomania. Just a 
terrible, almost nauseating fuss about nothing. Indeed, the chief 
merit of the book is its essentially national character. Reading 


it, we are not at all surprised at the political difficulties between Poles 
and Poles, to say nothing of their difficulties with the Russ_ans, 
They seem to be just as superb fighters as the Irish, but even 
more prickly, more rébarbatif, and more quarrelsome. 

Harriet and Mary. Edited by Walter Sidney Scott. (Golden Cockerel 
Press. £3 3s. 

of books about Shelley, his two 


Tus is volume three of a trilogy 
It is edised by 


wives Harriet and Mary, and his friend, T. J. Hogg. 
Mr. W. S. Scott, who married a descendant of Hogg, in whose 
family the letters from Shelley to Hogg used by him have remained. 
There is a certain amount of new material in this book ; several 
letters written to Hogg by Shelley are here for the first time given 
in full, and they differ substantially from the extracts previously 
available, given by Hogg. The Editor goes to great pains to 
exonerate Hogg from all the criticism that has in the past been 
directed towards him ; but few today wouid treat these love-affairs 
of Shelley (aged nineteen), Hogg (twenty), Harriet (sixteen), and 
Mary Godwin with anything but sympathetic tolerance. Those 
familiar with Shelley’s life who read these letters will not find that 
they make any difference to the opinions they already hold. Nor, 
at this date, can sympathy be withheld from anyone of the parties 
concerned, least of all from Harriet Westbrook, who was by far 
the most unfortunate of them all, while being the only one who, from 
a conventional point of view, was entirely blameless and without 
fault. 

(Faber and Faber. 15s.) 


The Golden Carpet. By Somerset de Chair. 


Tuts volume contains Captain de Chair’s narrative of the British 
expedition to Baghdad in 1941, and the subsequent campaign in 
Syria, which appeared originally in two separate volumes under the 
titles of The Golden Carpet and The Silver Crescent, in small 
limited editions. It is a fascinating and well-told story, as those who 
read Mr. Harold Nicolson’s eulogy of The Golden Carpet in these 
pages when it originally appeared will remember. Here is the whole 
story now made available to the general public for the first time, 
and it is a story in the tradition of T. E. Lawrence, and one worthy 
to take its place in the history of British soldiers’ heroic campaigns in 
the Near East. It is beautifully produced, with adequate maps, and 
has as appendix a commentary by Glubb Pasha, the leader of the 
famous Desert Patrol. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT | ~ 
By CUSTOS 
Str MontTAGUE Eppy’s eagerly awaited account of his achievements 
on behalf of the Argentine railway companies provides grounds for 
cautious hope but not for any extravagant enthusiasm. It is plain 
enough from his address to stockholders of the Buenos Ayres Great 
Southern that the compromise reached after three months of difficult 
negotiating has merely saved the railways from a further deterioration 
of their revenue position without creating a basis for any really 
substantial improvement in revenue. The Argentine Government’s TH 
claim for wage refunds has been drastically scaled down, and to cover | , 
this, along with fresh increases in wages, the railway companies | Lor 
have been allowed a special exchange concess'on and a Io per cent, T 
increase in freights. Fortunately, gross traffics, thanks to war condi. | 6% 
tions, which have practically eliminated road competition, are running “T 
at a high level and can be relied upon to cover the continual rise in liabi 
operating costs. The fuel bill presents the really serious problem on high 
the costs side, and Sir Montague Eddy put in a strong plea for | have 
some help from the British Government in the way of increased | £94, 
coal supplies. at £ 
The more general problems surrounding the future of the raj. | © © 
ways remain unsolved. Stockholders are now told, for example, that dl 
the scheme for closer working put forward by the railway boards I fee 
has been turned down by the Argentine authorities. So, too, has an | jn vi 
application for powers to operate road transport, although a verbal | not ¢ 
assurance has been given that the Argentine Government intends to | the ' 
implement a scheme for co-ordinating road and rail at some later | MOVé 
stage. On the question of the depreciated exchange, which, while it adjus 
represents part of Argentina’s -general financial policy, hits the = 
railway companies particularly hard, Sir Montague Eddy was unable 
to hold out any hopes of immediate or early relief. What is clearly la 
required is a new long-term agreement between the companies and | gaff. 
the Argentine Government which will put railway operations on a | staff | 
genuinely sound basis. Meantime, stockholders will derive some | I wo 
comfort from Sir Montague Eddy’s declaration that the capital of | under 
the railways is fully represented by assets and bears little relation ry 
to the low values at which the stocks are capitalised in the market, te “ 
At today’s levels I advise holding Argentine railway stocks. Some | som 
of the debentures look unduly depressed. — 
GOOD KAFFIR DIVIDENDS | been 
From the half-yearly payments just announced by the South | “75° 
African mining companies Kaffir shareholders will draw the broad “9 
i Dir am gl: 
conclusion that dividend rates have grounded after the sharp falls | service 
recorded in recent years. While there are very few changes compared | United 
with the payments declared in June, there are several small increases | this B 
wh‘ch suggest that the mining finance-houses are taking a reasonably | Ment 
hopeful view of the outlook. This year, as in the earlier war years, elsewh 
profits have been held down by onerous taxation, as well as by 
shortages of labour and materials. So far as taxation is concerned 
the South African Finance Minister has declared on several occasions | In 
his anxiety to ease the burden as soon as general financial conditions | © 
allow, so as to facilitate development work. The wages question is am 
still subject to negotiation, while the shipment of necessary supplies | py won 
of materials depends on the priorities decided upon immediately after | and wa 
the European War. peoples 
The status of gold itself seems to be well assured under the | °Ur ow: 
proposals for the International Monetary Fund, although that doe | ™ Some 
not provide much guidance as to the likely price in sterling. That — 
will depend on the post-war level of the dollar-sterling exchange. sublen 
All in all, it will be surprising if gold producers are left after the| public ; 
war with as liberal a margin over costs, including taxation, as was| already 
available in pre-war years. At current quotations the established | think it 
dividend-payers look fairly fully valued for the present. The out — ar 
look for the developing concerns is bound up with the results — 
drilling programmes which have yet to be put into force. At the} an, 
moment the speculative community in Johannesburg seem to & | cussed. | 
content to do very little, and London, lacking a lead, is idle. I] themsely 
shall be surprised if there is any great recovery in Kaffirs before | Pathetic 
the spring. atifice 
__— | the initi: 
THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA sins 
; unimagin 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter. 1835.) air tr: 
Head Office: of its po 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. | many da 
__Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund. £2,500,000; Currency Reservs of each» 
£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprictors under the Charter, £ 4,500,000 we must 
_ The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New Zcaland, faced 
issues Telegraphic Transfers Letters of Credit and Drafts. also Circular Credi the 
and Travellers’ Cheques issued. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, 
COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 





POST-WAR POSSIBILITIES 





THE ordinary general meeting of th: stockholders of Barclays Bank 
(Dominion Colonial and Overseas) will be held at 29 Gracechurch Street, 
London, E.C., on Thursday, December 28th. : thd 

The following is the statement by the chairman (Sir William M. 
Goodenough, Bt.) which has been circulated with the report and 
accounts : 

The figures again show further expansion. Current, deposit and other 
liabilities stand at the record figure of £282,175,976, or £34,402,377 
higher than in the previous year while cash in hand and money at call 
have increased from £87,285,289 to £102,028,404. _ Investments at 
{94,593.274 are £11,664,048 more, while advances are £3,631,782 higher 
at £34,066,571. The board have made the same allocations as last year 
to our reserve fund, which has accordingly been increased by £500,000. 
The proportions in which the funds of the bank are distributed amongst 
the various classes of assets are almost identical with those of last year. 
I feel, however, that it is only cight to point out that these figures are 
in very large measure the direct result of war conditions. We should 
not expect to see the same tendency continued for long after the end of 
the war. In some territories there has been a further sharp upward 
movement in prices during this period, and the question of effecting those 
adjustments which may ultimately prove necessary may be one of some 


difficulty. 


THANKS TO STAFF 


I am glad to take this opportunity to express once more to the whole 
staff of the bank our thanks for their loyal service. For many of the 
staff in this country, recent months have been particularly trying, and 
I would specially like to record our appreciation of their splendid work 
under exceptionally difficult conditions. 

Looking back over the course of the war, now, we hope, approaching 
its final stages, we may well feel thankful that our widely dispersed 
branches overseas have not received more damage during these past five 
years. We have been fortunate indeed in that not one of them has been 
overrun by the enemy. We can also be grateful for the fact that we have 
been able to be of service to the authorities during the war in so many 
overseas territories, and to the members of our fighting Services them- 
selves, particularly in the Med/ierranean area and in the Middle East. I 
am glad to mention, too, that in many parts we have rendered similar 
service to our American Allies and to the forces of so many of the 
United Nations. Looking forward, I think we may confidently feel that 
this Bank will be able to play a useful part in assisting post-war develop- 
ment throughout Africa, in the West Indies, in the Middle East and 
elsewhere. 


COLONIAL POoLicy 


In recent years, the Colonial policy of chis country has been subjected 
to criticism, much of which has been toth misleading and unfair. No 
one will pretend that mistakes have never been made, but the questions 
involved are frequently highly complex, afd their solution is not helped 
by uninformed criticism. We must realise that our ideas, our institutions, 
and ways of life cannot be easily transplanted to other lands and to other 
peoples whose tradition and environment are essentially different from 
our own. If they are to flourish, they must be allowed to take root, and 
in some cases growth wil be slow. A lively interest in the Empire. and 
pethaps particularly in our Colonial territories, by people at home will, 
I believe, contribute more than anything else towards a solution of these 
problems. The war has unquestionably had the effect of increasing 
public interest in these territories, and the means of development have 
already been greatly facilitated through the medium of air transport. 
think it is true to say that rapid and efficient transport and communica- 
tions are essentials without which economic development cannot make 
headway. It is only recently that these have at last come within our 
teach, 

Many plans for Colonial development are being considered and dis- 
cussed, but I think we should do well to remember that they cannot in 
themselves provide an effective substitute for the intelligent and sym- 
Pathetic interest of the people of this country ; nor is it possible by any 
atifice or contrivance of Government to create mechanism to replace 
the mitiative, enterprise and enthusiasm of the individual. 

It is idle to speculate about the future, but it would. be a singularly 
unimaginative mind that could not grasp something of the potentialities 

air transport for Africa and other parts of the Empire, and the effect 
of its power to bring together isolated territories, formerly separated by 
many days, if not weeks, of travel, and now within a few “ flying hours ” 
of each other. These opportunities bring problems in their train, but 
We must face them with resolution, as the pioneers of the Colonial Empire 
faced their problems in days gone by. 


DECEMBER 22, 
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A Coast 


To the lion-hearts of the R.A.F. who 
throw in all for Britain, counting no 
enet ... 

To the lads who flung the Luftwaffe 


from our skies... 
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To the boys who day and night protect 
er 
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To the sons who will no more come 
home again... 


Please send a generous contribution to the 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


which helps the widows, orphans and dependants. 





Donations should be forwarded to 
LorD RiverDALE, Chairman, or BERTRAM T. RUMBLE, 
Hon. Sec., Appeals Committee, R.A.F. Benevolent 
Fund, 1 Sloane Street, London, S.W.1. 
Cheques and P.O. payable to R.A.F. Benevolent Fund. 


(Registered under War Charities Act, 1940) 
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Literary & Political Review 


(Bi-Monthly) 
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Is printed in English, and 
maintains the continuity otf the 
best Norwegian social and literary 
traditions. Its broader function 
is to serve as an Open forum for 
the exchange of ideas. It covers 
a wide range of interests, and 
appeals to friends in England 
who have had social and com- 
mercial intercourse with Norway, 
and to all who cherish the 
15/- best things that can be created 
Please send Orders and Remittances to: by the society of free men. 


CHARLES BIRCHALL & SONS, LTD., 
17, JAMES STREET, LIVERPOOL 2 
Oe eee 








No. 6 Issue (Vol. 2) NOV.-DEC. Now Out 





One Year’s Postal Subscription 
(Six Issues) 









TELEPHONE 
27301 (20 LINES) 






Head Office LE E D Ss 
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CREST HOTEL, 

CROWBORCUGH 

An Ashley Courtenay 

Recommended Hotel 

A charming Country House 700 ft. up facing south. 

Billiards, Bridge, Squash, Rough Shooting, Cocktail 
Bar. 

For details of this and others on his petsonaliy 

recommended list write ASHLEY COURTENAY, 

c/o The Spectator, 99, Gower Street, W.C.1. 














PERSONAL 


GREAT SAVING.—Overcoats, suits, costumes 

\ turned EQUAL TO NEW from 70/-. List FREE.— 

WaALKer’s SCIENTIFIC TURNING AND TAILORING WORKS, 
Lrp., Dept. 76, 46, Ilford Lane, Ilford, London 

VOID Furs got by torture. Write for Fur Crusade 
i leaflet, which also tells how to kill domestic animals 
and poultry humanely.—Mayor VAN DER BYL, Wappenham, 
Towcester. 

] ») ERMALINE. 
)» Most easily digested Bread. 
Ask your Baker. 
»Y EVERIDGE’S Summary ot his “ Full Employment ” 
Report. 48pp. 6d. Everywhere. New Statesman, 
10, Gt. Turnstile, W.C.1 

*ANCER SUFFERER (58644).—Working-man, 37, in- 
( capacitated since March, with wife to support. Meagre 
savings now used, and net income only 4/6 a week. Special 
diet required. Will you help? Cash or jewellery would be 
welcomed.—NaTIonaL Socrery FOR CANCER RELIEF, 

S **), Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 

,HASE CLOCHES re-pay their cost the first season ; 
( last indefinitely. They speed-up Vegetables by weeks, 
double output, provide an extra crop, ensure —_ — the 
year round.—Cuase Lrp., 33 The Grange, Chert 

‘HRISTMAS ! . HELPLESS TO HELP *THEM- 

SELVES. DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S AID 
ASSOCIATION dread to think of the extra suffering war 
conditions will bring during the winter to their FRAIL OLD 
PEOPLE AND INVALIDS. PLEASE HELP us to give 
them warmth and comfort this Christmas.—Appeal “ S,”’ 
74, Brook Green, London, W.6, 
| y' TTON ONE-WEE K SHORTHAND is learned in 

twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first lesson to S. R. Dutton, 92, Great Russell St., W.C.1. 
it YINANCE.—ReGionaL Trust Lrp. 8, Clifford Street, 

New Bond Street. London W.1 Telephone 
KP Gen 5983, 
|: YOYLES for Christmas Books, All tastes catered for. 

Open 9-4, _including Saturdays. 119-125, Charing 
Cross Road, W.C.2. Gerrard 5660. 

+OoD THINGS for CHRISTMAS may be found at 

T HEAL’S, Send 2!d. in stamps for peat folder. 
—Heat’s, 196, Tottenham Court Road, W. 
| ANDBAGS repaired by expert a 14-day 

service. Post or call.—ReMAKE HANDBAG COMPANY, 
57, Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. (Dept. S.) 

ATS OFF TO GUY’S !—Hundreds of old felt hats 
| are still wanted by GUY’S HOSPITAL, S.E.1, for 
wartime purposes. If you have any to spare, please will you 
send them to THe Apreat SECRETARY. 

ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. Is. 3d. carbon 
I, copy ~ 1,000 words.—Miss N. McFartane (C.), 
The Study, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 

AC ASITA” POSTAL SPANISH COURSE. Unique; 

4 personal. Inclusive fee £6 6s. Od. For syllabus 
and particulars apply Box No. 164. 

\ ONOMARK.—Permanent London Address. Letters 

A redirected, Se. p.a.—Write BM-MONO 23, W.C.1. 
pROSPECT No. 2 presents 23 Modern Poets (9d. per 

] copy). Voices the Younger Generation. Subscrip- 

tions invited (3s. 4 issues).—From CLAREMONT PREss, 

18 Lyncourt Grove, Birmingham 32. 

R 1 | 7. —This Christmastide please think of the 

( Patients in the Royal Cancer Hospital 
visited with a malignant disease that is among the most 
dreaded enemies of mankind, and send a Christmas gift, 
however small, to SECRETARY, Roy al Cancer Hospital 
(Free), Fulham Road, London, S.W. 

EL F- HELP CIRCLE (see * te Dec. Ist). Some- 
s thing to do on Christmas Day.—EUS, 7948, before 
12 noon 
QYLVIA PANKHURST writes from Addis Ababa in 
‘ New Times and Ethiopia News. Weekly 2d. From 
newsagents or 3, Charteris Road, Woodford Green, Essex. 
te GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL. — Unbound 

monthly copies, 1888 to 1906 ; not all years complete. 
Offers please.—Box. 188. 
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BALKAN SOBRANIE 
YES CIGARETTES & TOBACCOS ne 


ee - ; 
e a | oe» 


perlect type of a perfect 
pleasure—it is exquisite 
and it leaves me une 
satisticd. What more 


»? 


can you want? 
Oscar Wilde (1856-1900) 


We hav e never pre- 
tended that smoking 
is a virtue; on the 
other hand we have 
always maintained 
that smoking any- 
thing (in the sense of 
Y any old things) is a 

vice. Our famous 
BalkanSobranie and 
Sobranie tobaccos in 
pipe or cigarette are 
for pure pleasure — 
not for idle habit. 


FAL Ere 













*«FOY FOR LK ™ 


New and B O oO K S 5-5 








Secondhand 
Books = 119-125, CHARING CROSS ROAD, Volumes 
on ail LONDON, W.C.2 in 
Subjects Tel GERrard 5660. (16 lines) Stock 
OPEN 9—6 (inc. Saturdays) 
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A Crihute of Remembrance to 
ee) Beautify the Church 


For a Church Memorial of perpetuity 
ne of e most appropriate and 
expressive forms is a Stained Glass 


Tt R.A F. Window depicts S. Michael 








Execute r ich jewei-like colours, it 
r real adornment to the 
c li Sketch 
d Vv supplied 
K ‘red and 
W egimental Badges or 


Family ests required 
Send stamps for Illustrated Book!ets: 
‘Stained Glass Windows.” 6d 
‘Commemorative Tablets.” 6d 
* Book of Inscriptions."’ 36pp. 8d 
367 EUSTON RD. 








G. Maile & Son Ltd. conpon. nwt. 








is TOWNSFOLK IN THE COUNTRY.—No drains 

yet sanitary comfort like town home! FLSAN Chemi. 
cal Closet needs NO DRAINS OR WATER-FLUSH 
Inexpensive models tor Home and Air- Raid Shelter 
GUARANTEED odourtess, germ-free, SAFE. Thousands 
snstalled by Local Authorities. —Write, enclosing Id. stamp 
tor ILLUS. BOOKLET and prices to Etsan Co. (Dep 
254/22). $1 Clapham Road London S W.¢9. 


EDUCATIONAL 


I ie STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 
for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ, 
B. Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diplomas. Moderose Fees, 
instalments.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D, 
Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. Est. 1894), 
4 her QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
(removed from 67, Queen’s Gate through bombing) 
to 3, Collingham Gardens, S.W.5 (Frobisher 7416); and 
Englefield Green, Surrey (Egham 241). 


E XHIBITIONS 
—— PAINTINGS and other pictures in oil and 
water colour by Daphne Allen, Gregory Brown, 
Francis sae and others.—HEAL’s, 196, Tottenham 

Court Road, W. 

- ONES GALLERY.—December 8th 
January 8th. “Bread and Fishes ”—Works by 
Feibusch, Gilmore, Greaves, Johnstone, Owen, Peake, 
Pollitzer, Suddaby, Tisdall, Underwood, Wolfe, Zulawski, 

etc. First Floor, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
100 CHOICE DRAWINGS by OLD and MODERN 
| MAS’ TERS. Beaux Arts ts Gallery, B Bruton Place, W. 


LECTURES 


NTERNATIONAL voor CENTRE, 
30, PONT STREET, S.W. 7 











Fripay, Dec. 29th, 8 p.m.—* Pride a Prejudice.” 
Presented by the Players. ‘Group of the Free Germa 
Youth 


SarurDAy, Dec. 30th, 8 p.m.—‘* Why We Fight.” A fila 
series made by Colonel Frank Capra. 5.—The Bauk 
of Russia. 

TNITED NATIONS 


TRAVELLING LECTURESHIP 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS UNION is about » 
appoint a Travelling Lecturer to devote the whole of bs 
her) time to addressing audiences of every kind in th 
country on the United Nations and the Organisation d 
Peace after the war, with a view to winning popular unde 
standing and support. Salary at the rate of about £500; 
year, according to qualifications and experience, mf 
travelling expenses will be paid. Application forms my 
be obtained from the LeaGue oF NATIONS UNION, 11 Maides 
Lane, London, W.C.2, and should be returned to tk 
Secretary by January 6th. Applications are especially 
invited from ex-service men and women. 


APPOINTMENTS 
vue UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 
LIBRARY APPOINTMENTS 


Applications are invited from University Graduates (Ma 
or Women) with relevant experience, for four permanes 
and pensionable appointments in the grade of Assist 
Librarian. (2) SUPERINTENDENT OF THE HAROLD 
COHEN LIBRARY: salary (at present) £425; the 











i ey oe OF A JOURNALISTIC CAREER ?— : 

If so, get in touch now with the LONDON SCHOOL } SUB-LIBRARIANS, two in the Faculty of Arts, one i 
OF JOURNALISM—the only School under the patronage t the Faculty of Science ; salary in each case, from £350 
of leading newspaper proprietors. All courses at REDUCED t annum, according to qualifications and experience. te 
FEES. Training in Journalism, Short Stories, Article : appointments will date from not later than October 1, 1M 
Writing, Poetry and Radio Plays. PERSONAL COACH- ; but a successful candidate, if engaged on work of nationd 
ING by correspondence. Enquire about English Literature t importance, may be allowed to take up the duties of te 
Course. Write for Free advice and Book, Prospectus “ee : appointment at a later date. Further particulars mayb 
L.S.J., 37 Gordon Sq., London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. ; obtained from the undersigned, by whom applications, 
ing BE LET FURNISHED, WITH [MMEDSATE : together with copies of testimonials, should be received a 

POSSESSION.—The Lodge, Bitteswell, Leicester- i later than April 26, 1945. 
shire. Three reception rooms, downstairs cloakroom and : STANLEY DUMBELL, 
lavatory, seven bedrooms and dressing room, bathroom, gas including 3? each Registrar 
and electricity. Fxcellent garage and stabling ; unfurnished Purchase Tax ac . EN between 30 and 50 are required by Toc H tout 
service cottage optional.—Apply J. Goeopacre, Ashby Obtainable only from Retailers. \ _ charge of Services Clubs in India, Middle Eat, 
Parva, near Rugby JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD 4 Italy, and on the Western F ront. These post: offer a grt 
Sheer LONG, my pipe, and relaxation opportunity for <r Christianity in service to 
Make my armchair my filling st Rig? —Apply GENERAL Si wry, 47, Francis “treet, S.W.1L 
Entered as lel r at the N York, N.Y r 2) I s ! Great Britain by St. Crements Pres lav. 
re al St I ( 1; hed Ti 5 x, I at t fh ) ) Londoa, W.C.1 Friday, December 22, 1944. 
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